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Use Liebig ‘‘COMPANY’S”’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





“In Darkest Africa,” 


“The Liebig Company’s Extract was of the Choicest.’ 
“Liebig and meat soups had to be prepared in sufficient quantities to serve out 


oy Henry M. Sande. 
*— Page 39, Vol. I. 


cupfuls to each weakened man as he staggered in.’’— Page 80, 
“One Madi managed to crawl near my tent. 


Vol. I. 


* He was at once borne toa 


* = 


fire and laid within a few inches of it, and with the addition of a pint of hot broth made CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


from the Liebig Co.’s extract of meat we restored him to his senses.’’— Page 58, Vol. II 
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SUPERIOR 


Medicine is the term by which Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is best 
known, to distinguish it from all similar preparations. It is 
SUPERIOR, because it has for its base the true Honduras Sar- 
saparilla root, the variety richest in medicinal properties. It is 
SUPERIOR, because the Yellow Dock —another of the ingre- 
dients—is raised expressly for us, and we know whatitis. Itis 
SUPERIOR, because all the other articles comprising this 
preparation are the choicest of their kind, and because they are 
known to have a specific value in the treatment of diseases 
originating in impure blood. It is SUPERIOR, because a dose 
of the same measure may be relied upon to always produce the 
same effect. It is SUPERIOR in combination, SUPERIOR 
in proportion, SUPERIOR in appearance, and SUPERIOR in 
all that goes to strengthen and build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It purifies, enriches, and vitalizes the blood; 
it cures Scrofula, Scrofulous Humors, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney Diseases. If you need a blood 


MEDICINE 


be sure to ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It has cured others, 
and will cure you. Read the following testimonials: 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a Superior Medicine 
and we confidently recommend it. Its in- 
gredients are among the best blood-purifiers 
known to pharmacy, and are absolutely free 
from any injurious drug. It is largely pre- | 
ferred by my customers to any similar prep- 
rg te neg L. Field, 199 Merrimack | now enjoys excellent health.”—J. W. Bos- 

| worth, M. D., Philippi, W. Va. 


, Lowell, Mass. 

+ “After years of experience as a druggist, | “For two years past I have prescribed 
during which time I have seen, handled, and | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in numerous instances, 
heard of blood-purifiers almost without num- | and find it highly efficacious in the treat- 
ber, I can say that, for genuine merit. Ayer s | ment of all disorders of the blood. It sells 
Sarsaparilla is without a rival.” *—R. R. Boyle, M. D., Third 
Linnett, 49 Sherman ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 


“Several years ago, I preseribed Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for a little girl, four years old 
(member of a prominent family of this 
county), who was afflicted with scrofula 
After only three or four bottles were used, 
the disease was entirely eradicated, and she 
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well in my store.’ 
, Newark, N. J 


and Oxford sts., 
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| Read H. M. Stanley's 
i} a aZl Nn e article in the January 

| SCRIBNER on* The 

Pigmies of Africa.” 


‘Shall I take? 


| I want the one that is written by men who know what they 
one about; and I want them to do their best. 


| I want diversion; and I want it as good as the serious part. 
Good literature is that which does well what it aims to do— 
entertains, moves, informs. 





I want a variety of timely topics discussed, with knowledge, 
‘ability, grasp, authority. Timely topics are those that civilized 
‘people are thinking about. What I want is help to think about 
~_ 


Scribner's Magazine for 1891 is to have the following papers :— 


| A series of four articles on Jaray, 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, Illustrate 
| by Robert Blum. (Begun in Dec.) 
Two on Japan, by Professor Wig- 
more, of Tokio University, on the 
| new government; 
| Robert Blum 
Four on INpia. by James Bryce, 
M. P. author of the “American 
| Commonwealth.’ 
| Henry M. Stanley has tay hea 4 on 


OcEAN STEAMSHIPs, illustrated; a 
series parallel to papers on Rail 
Ways in 1889. 

CHRISTIE’s, the London Picture — 
tion-Room, by Humphry Ward 
art-critic of London Times, illus 
trated — by ‘urniss, of Punch 
(December, 189). 

NEAPOLITAN ART (Morelli, December, 
18), by Jacassy, illustrations by 
the author and Morelli. 


PASTORAL WITHOUT Worts, draw 
ings only, by Howard Pyle (Decem 
ber, 1890), 

Court TENNIS, by Dr. James Dwight, 
illustrated. 

MODERN FIRE _APPARATU , 
R. Spears, illustrated. 
CLUBS OF NEW YORK AND LONDON, 

by E. 8. Nadal, illustrated. 


illustrated by by John 





Ca — Pag oy rae DiaRyY on the 
the AFRICAN Pigmres for the Jan- : hetis in the Arctic, illustrated 
| ~ MEXIcAN EXxpi Ns, by Dr. Carl ¢ 
uary issue. (Illustratea.) It is en apeees Devgosmene, ’ SYMMETRY IN| THE Human Bopy 
tirely apart from his book. One Masse ccs ia Hager wel Wor ; (right-and-left-handedness, et.) 
by J. S. Keltie. summarizing Afri- | GREAT STREETS OF THE ORLD, a by Thomas Dwight, M.D., illus 
| can explorations, with unique series, illustrated. 


trated. 
bat ne ON MT. WASHINGTON, by E 
. Wilson, illustrated. 


— AN LIFE ON THE DESERT, by 
. F. Jacassy, illustrated. 


| illustrations. 
| THE WRECKER, a serial. by Robert 
| Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
bourne. illustrated by Hole; a 
present-time tale. 
1A Two-Part Story, 


AUSTRALIA, by Josiah Royce. Austra 
lian Railways under government 
control; Kangaroo-hunting, by 
Birge Harrison ; all illustrated. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS OF PONDS AND 
by Frank R. 


LAKES, by S. Parsons, Jr., illus ome TEMPLES OF JAPAN, by E. H 

Stockton, besides many short trated. House, illustrated. 

stories by clever writers. “ . 

frRvE STORY OF Amy Rossart, by "BOAT LIFE ON THE NILE, by E. H. SHAKESPEARE AS AN AcTOR, by John 
W. H. Rideing. illustrated by Tay Blashfield and Mrs. Blashfield, — Carghil, illustrated. 

lor (December, = illustrated. CIty OF THE SACRED Bo-TREE (Cey 
| THE SEASHORE. A Sia by Prof. | ARAB LIFE ALONG THE NILE, by the lon), by James Ricalton, illus 
N.S. Shaler, illustrated. | same, illustrated. trated. 


This is the barest naming of part of what is known in advance 
of the contents of Scribner’s for 1891. What stores of fireside 
pleasure and travel over the world! A special opportunity to 
secure a subscription for little money is offered to The Youth's 


Companion readers. 
> 0 R $4.00 | 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE, $3.00 
‘YOUTH’S COMPANION, $1.75 

When renewing your subscription consider the advantages 
secured by accepting this offer. Subscriptions for the Club of 


both periodicals may be sent to 


ERRY MASON & CO., 


i= 
743 Broadway, New York. OR 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











re Trew Phigs 


The Storm Slipper, 
which is so high in front 
that it reaches almost to 
the top of the boot, and 
prevents any moisture 
from leaking in through 
the button-holes, and it 
also protects the boot 
from the dripping dress. 


The Veto Foothold, 
which cannot be displaced, 
as the strap holds it firmly 
against the shank, pulling 
it back almost to the heel, 
as shown in this illustra- 
tion, thus protecting the 
sole and shank from 


water, snow and mud. 
FOR SALE AT ALL SHOE STORES. 











“From the We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 
Souvenir, describing in an interesting manner the process of 
Forest making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
to the the forest until the finished “rubber” covers the foot. Ask your 
»» earest shoe-dealer for a copy. and if he has none write us direct 
Foot. and we will see that you get it. 


Boston Russer SHoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Copyright, 1890, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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SIXTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1890. 


No. | 51. DOUBLE NUMBER. 





For the Companion. 


MISTER’S MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


It was a cold, unpleasant twenty-fourth of 
December, and that day, which is always longer 
to the children than any other, seemed to be try- 
ing to spin itself out as long as possible. 

It was late in the afternoon when a group of 
dirty, half-clothed bootblacks crouched under a 
window upon one of the cel- 
lar gratings along the west 
side of Nassau Street, in the 
city of New York. At this 
spot a ventilating shaft led 
up from a sub-cellar, where 
were the boilers of a great 
engine, and the boys were 
warming their benumbed 
and stiffened bodies in the 
hot air as it gushed up. 

Such a group might be 
seen often when business 
was slack, and the wind, 
like an ill-natured police- 
man, moved them on from 
this corner and that, and 
out of the doorways and 
half-sheltered hall-ways. 

The warmth was gratefui 
and cheap, and the cellar 
gratings were a great bless- 
ing to the wretched little fel- 
lows who haunted them. 

These three or four were 
listening intently to one of 
their number, who, a little 
larger than the rest, was 
evidently looked upon as a 
sort of leader. Stretched out 
before him, as, in awkward 
boyish fashion, he sprawled 
on the iron grating, was a 
poor, shapeless clubbed foot. 
His face was quite good- 
looking, for a bootblack’s. 
His brown eyes were rather 
deep-set, and might have 
been hard in their expres- 
sion, but for a weary, help- 
craving look, such as is often 
found in the faces of the 
cripple-born. 

Cripple though he was, 
there was something about 
this boy which claimed and 
obtained respect from his 
companions. It might have 
been the blunt, uncompro- 
mising way in which he 
was wont to enforce his opin- 
ions and his rights among 
his fellows, or it might have 
been an unusual cleanliness 
of speech which was his habit, 
and which had 
earned for him 
in his earlier 
and smaller 
days the epi- 
. thet “Mushy,” 
and which had 
now, by the 
process of ver- 











sister. She wasn’t lame like me. Her eyes was Again the conversation ceased for the space 


blue. 1 give her a sojer cap fur eighteen cents. | of about fivé-minutes, while Mister industriously 
Whew! wasn't she proud! Y’ought to seed her. | polished the boots of his next ‘“‘job,’’ who had 
She used to wear it round most all the time—put | paused near by. Then, having pocketed the half- 
ribbons on it, too—an’ I taught her to holler | dime, he resumed his corner-on the grating, and 


oe es mes - 
‘forward march’ an’ ‘’tenshun squad’ an’ them | continued: 


things, like a reg’lar brigadier.” “No, fellers, I've often wanted to give some- | 
Here came a choking into Mister’s voice as he | body a merry Christmas, but I never did since. | 
added, in a subdued tone, ‘‘She died, though.”” | I haint got nobody, an’ more’n that, I haint got 


Silence reigned in the little group for a few | more’n a dime when me lodgin’s is paid: up at th’ | 


minutes. Then the small starved boy timidly | Quarters, so I guess I can’t do it this time.” | 


thin’ they can buy or git somehow. Some buys 
mixters in yaller boxes, an’ some buys toys fur 
their little sisters. An’ when they. gives ‘em, 
they says, ‘Merry Christmas!’ I heerd of a dis- 
tric’ messenger what asked a broker fur a five, 


}an’ got it, an’ he bought his old gran’mother a 


meerschaum pipe. 

“It’s a bang-up time, I tell yer. A rich lady 
come to th’ Quarters onct.an’ give us all a shake 
hands an’ two shillin’s apiece, an’.then we said 
Merry Christmas all round.”’ . 

‘But what did’ the name 
come from?’ persisted the 
boy who had been called 
“dummy.” 

































“Why, from Christmas- 
trees, of course. Did yer ever 
see Christmas-trees around 
any time but Christ-nas ?"’ 

An unusual rush of busi- 
ness at this moment demand- 


a he ed the ‘attention of all the 


boys, and it-was an hour be- 
fore the grating again’ found 
occupants. This time it was 
only the lame ‘boy and the 
little starveling, who, strange- 
ly and unreasonably enough, 
was known to his: companions 
as ‘*Puddin’.”” 

‘Say, Mister,’ said Pud- 
din’, “I heerd the big cop at 
Hudnut’s tell a feller Merry 
Christmas just now.” 

“Yer did? Some relation, 
I s’pose. Did he give him 





airy anythin’ ?”” 
Ae: eta, “No.”” 
opr hie Fy “Then he must ’a’ bin 
a guyin’. What did the feller 
say? 
































bal evolution, 
become ‘Mis- 
ter.”’ ‘*Mister 
Gilligan”’ was 
the only name 
by which he 
was known to 
any one save, 
perhaps, him- 
self. 

Mi-ter Gilli- 
gan’s face was 











unusually seri- 
ous this dull 
twenty - fourth 
of December. His brown eygs glistened, as, 
addressing himself to a very small boy of starved 
appearance, not more than half his age, he caught 
up again the thread of a conversation which he 
had just interrupted with a ten-cent shine. 

‘“‘No, sir, I never give nobody no merry Christ- 
mas but onct in me life. That was me little 


suggested, ‘“‘Why didn’t yer give her a doll, ‘“*What’s Christmas fur, anyway ?’’ asked one 
Mister ?”’ of the group. 

*“<G’way! what’re yer givin’ us? Yer can’t git “Don’t yer know that much, dummy? It 
no good doll fur eighteen cents, can yer? Any-| comes onct a year—about this time, I reckon, by 
how, I didn’t see none, an’ I guess there wouldn’t the store winders and the paper-stands. Churches 
any doll pleased her better’n that sojer cap. has somethin’ to do with it. Everybody what’s 
I’ve got that cap now, Shine, sir?” got relations gives em a merry Christmas—any- 


“He give him a cigar, an’ 
says, ‘See yer termorrer.’ ”’ 

“Oh! then it’s termorrer, 
is it? I thought it was near 
by.” 

Mister Gilligan here lost 
himself in reverie, probably 
in the same vein as the 
thought he had earlier ex- 
pressed, and was finally 
brought to his senses by little 
Puddin’ asking, ‘*‘What yer 
goin’ t’ do termorrer, Mis- 
ter ?”’ 

«TI do’ know.” 

“T’ve heerd tell o’ terbog- 
gins,”’ hinted Puddin’. 

“Terboggins? what’s 
them ?”’ 

“Why, haint you heerd 
about them sort o’ sleds what 
they rides down hill on? 
They rides ’em in Brooklyn, 
over to Fort Green Park. I 
tell yer they goes like light- 
nin’, an’ runs 
inter every- 
body an’ gits 
upset, an’ it’s 
a great lark.” 

As the little 
fellow spoke, 
his pinched 
face broaden- 
edintoalaugh. 
He closed his 
description 
with a genu- 
ine street- 
boy’s yell of 








delight. 
‘‘Cricky, 
don’t they 


scoot !’’ 

“T guess yer 
mean bob- 
sleds,’ _— said 
Mister, incred- 
ulously. 

‘“‘No,, I don’t mean bob-sleds. My mammy’s 
cousin used ter live in Canady, when she was a 
little gal, an’ she seed em many atime. I guess 
| I know.” 

The reference to so responsible an authority as 
Puddin’s mammy’s cousin seemed to convince 
| Mister Gilligan that there was more in the matter 
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than he had at first supposed, and he became | reverie as his companion h 


greatly interested. 

“Did yer say they slides ‘em in Brooklyn?” 
he asked. 

“Yes.” 

a “Le’’s go.” 

“?L right—le’ ’s!" 

Christmas Day dawned bright and beautiful. 
The weather was not so cold as the day before 
had been, and not a cloud floated in the sky. 

When the morning sun finally forced its way 
between his fast-closed eyelids, and Mister Gilli- 
gan awoke and rolled out of his little cot at the 
Quarters, it was 
with a smile of 
pleasure to see 
the kindly intent 
of the weather. 
All night he had 
been dreaming 
of those *‘terbog- 
gins.” He had 
been ‘*scoot- 
ing,”’ as Puddin’ 
would say, up 
hill and down; 
he had been slid- 
ing and bounc- 
ing, running in- 
to everybody 
and everybody 
running into ' 
him, and he had been upset a dozen times. 





No 
wonder he was eager to see a toboggan, and | 
almost gasping to try one. 

Before he had half-finished the painful, though 
happily brief, task of dressing—for his poor 
crippled foot got in the way, and had to be 
handled carefully—he heard a plaintive ‘Hello, 


Mister,” in the street beneath, followed by a 
series of vocal sounds, somewhat like the noise 
of a turkey-gobbler. 

Mister smiled again as he soliloquized, ‘That 
there’s Puddin’. I know his holler.” 

Half an hour later the boys had finished their 
cup of coffee and bow] of porridge at the Quarters, 
and were trotting delightedly down to the ferry. | 
They were off for a grand holiday, to be spent 
amidst the scooting and the sliding and the 
bouncing of Puddin’s “‘terboggins.” 

“I like ter go lookin’ at people havin’ a good 
time,’ remarked Mister, philosophically, as they 
hurried along. “It makes me feel better an’ 
livelier. But I wish I had somebody to give a 
merry Christmas to.’ 

Puddin’s suggestion was practical, to say the 
least. ‘Maybe I aint nobody !”’ 

“You!” Mister paused an instant to contem- | 
plate the pitiable little face looking up into his. 
‘‘Why, Puddin’, poor little kid! If you was any 
relation, now, that’s just what I'd do—if I had 
that five shiilin’s I used to have in the fund at 
the Quarters. But nobody never gives merry 
Christmases to people that aint relations. Any- 
how, I never heerd of any one ’cept the rich lady 
what came to the Quarters; an’ she said every- 
body was her relations. But if yer was, Pud, 
I'd stand it han’some.”” | 

On the boys went, stopping now and then be- | 
fore a jeweller’s or a baker’s window to claim | 
ownership of the articles displayed by right of 
‘first sights.’”’ They reached the river at last, 
and were about to enter the ferry-house when 
Mister’s attention was attracted by a richly- 
dressed lady who was hurriedly making her way 
in the same direction. 

She was accompanied by a little girl, about 
five years old, whose flaxen curls and blue eyes, 
almost as blue as the velvet of which her little 
coat was made, were a revelation of beauty to the 
two boys. 

Not another word did they exchange until they 
and the beautiful lady and the little child were on 
the ferry-boat, just starting for Brooklyn. Then 
Mister drew his companion one side, and began. 

“T say, Puddin’, aint she the finest lady yer 
ever see? Aint her eyes rich with blue, an’ her | 
hair jes’ like twisted sunshine? An’ her little 
kid—jes’ exacxly like her, don’t ver see?”” He 
gave a long whistle. ‘‘Aint she royal!” 

“She's bang-up,”’ said Puddin’. 

‘“‘Bang-up!’’ exclaimed Mister. -‘‘I say, Pud, 





| side of the boat startled them. 


| floating tangled. 





that aint perlite! She aint nothin’ less nor per- | 
fee’ly royal!’’ 

The lame boy went on: “I tell yer now, Pud, | 
if that there lady was a relation o’ mine, an’ I 
had that five shillin’s I used ter have in the fund 
at the Quarters, d’yer know what I’d do ?”’ | 

Puddin’ did not know. 

“Well, I’d jes’ dror it all out, an’ give her a| 
slashin’ big merry Christmas! I tell ye I would, 
now!" 

Puddin’, lost in the largeness of the scheme, | 
made no reply. 

‘‘But it aint no use,’’ continued Mister, sorrow- | 
fully. ‘I haint got no relations in the world to 
give a merry Christmas to, an’ I couldn’t give | 
‘em any if I had a whole pile o’ relations, I 
suppose.”’ 

“I don’t see why people’s got to be relations to | 
give merry Christmases to,”” ventured the smaller | 
boy. ‘I don’t sez why yer couldn’t jes’ let on, 
for onct. S’posin’ now yer had that five shillin’s 
—what’s the matter with lettin’ on, jes’ fer onct, 
if yer wants ter give her a merry Christmas.” 

The proposition was so attractive to Mister 
Gilligan’s imagination that, muttering, ‘‘That’s 
so, Puddin’. Why not?’ he lapsed into such a! 
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before. 


The river was beautiful that morning. Here 


and there a great slab of snow-white ice floated | heard a familiar voice close beside him. 
Large gray and white | Mister, aint she bang-up ?”’ 


lazily along with the tide. 
gulls skimmed the surface, now and then dipping 

to some promising fragment of waste. Not far off | 
a ship in tow slid majestically up stream. A tug- 

boat, rolling slightly in the long swell, was com- | 
ing under the bridge with all her puffs going full 
blast and in a great hurry. A slight mist in the| 
air tinged the roof-peaks and steeples of the city | 
with a rosy tint. The whole scene was so charm- | 
ing that Puddin’ | 
was completely 

occupied in| 
keeping both} 
eyes wide open | 
and trying to see 
everything at | 
once. Even Mis- | 
ter found it nec- | 
essary to devote 
a few brief mo- 
ments now and 
then to its con- 
templation. 

Puddin’ was | 
just suggesting, | 
in his plaintive | 
way, that the 
day might, per- 
haps, without impoliteness, be considered ‘‘bang- 
up,” when a half-uttered scream from the other 
There was a rush 
of many feet. The beautiful lady reached the 
edge of the boat just an instant too late to grasp 
the fluttering garments of her little one, who had 
fallen over the rail. 

There was a splash in the water, and a score of 
voices set up a cry, ‘‘Man overboard !”’ “Boy over- 
board!”” “Baby overboard!’’ There were all 
sorts of shouts. Every one seemed to be shouting. 

The wheels stopped. The boat’s whistle sent 
forth a long shriek of alarm. In the din of the 
voices and the whistle a second splash, following 
the first, escaped the notice of all save Puddin’, 
the little buotblack. He could not very 
well help noticing it, for it was made by 
one who stood by his side, and who had 
plunged headlong into the icy water. 

The boat had moved forward twenty 
or thirty feet before the straining eyes of 
the throng on hoard saw a form rise 
slowly to the surface. There was the blue 
of her little coat and the gold of her hair 
In the hurry and ex- 
citement no one seemed to notice that the 
baby was not alone, but that something 
was holding her upon the top of the 
water; and the wailing mother had no 
ears for the plaintive voice of frightened 
little Puddin’. 

“Don’t be skeered, mum—Mister’s in!” 

She only wrung her hands, and kept 
her eyesand her thoughts upon the water, 
while Puddin’ pulled her dress and stam- 
mered again and again, ‘‘Don’t be skeered, 
mum, Mister’s in!" 

Yes, Mister is ‘‘in.”” Every few seconds 
his pale face comes to the surface for an 
instant, and then disappears again in the 
struggle to keep the little head above 
water. Near by is a slab of floating ice 
drifting rapidly nearer. As the boy’s 
head again comes to the surface, he finds 
it within reach. 

Making a mighty effort, Mister suc- 
ceeds in resting the form of the little girl 
upon the slab of ice. The people on the 
ferry-boat, seeing the child lifted from 
the water, cheer excitedly. 

Meantime it is going hard with the boy. 
He manages to cling to the edge of the 
ice-slab, though the current almost sweeps 
him underneath, and he gasps for breath. 

But that puffing little tug is very near 
now. The people upon her have seen the 
trouble and are coming to the rescue. 
The tug glides quietly in, close to the 
drifters. Strong arms are put forth, and 
then, in an instant, the shivering, fainting 
boy and his charge are safe. 

Cries of joy and thankfulness come 
from the crowd on the ferry-boat as the 
tug rounds toand sidles up. Mister clings 
to his little burden as though for very 
life’s sake. The two vessels come to- 
gether, and they cry, ‘“‘Hand up the 
baby!” and try to take her from him. 

No! He clings stubbornly. Then they 
decide to hand up both together, and in 
a moment more it is done. The crowd 
parts, and the shivering, white-faced boy 
hobbles across the deck where the half- 
fainting mother kneels. The tears of 
suffering are streaming down his own 
haggard face as he places his burden in 
her arms and gasps, through his chattering teeth, 
‘“‘Merry Christmas, mum!’’ 

Mister Gilligan saw no ‘‘terboggins” that day. 
When he next opened his eyes in consciousness, 
it was a whole week later. He lay in a little | 
white bed in a quiet room. There was a tall man 
standing beside him—and the beautiful lady. 

The tall man said : ‘Your little girl is quite out 
of danger, I assure you, ma’am, and so is this 
noble boy.’’ Then the beautiful lady said, “My 
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ad never seen him in| dear, brave boy!” and stroked his forehead and 


smiled. 
As she left the room for a moment, the invalid 
“T say, | 


A smile of mild disapproval lighted for an 
instant his wan face as he murmured, drowsily, 
‘That there’s Puddin’. I know his holler.” 

S. M. Rosinson. 
ae 


For the Companion. 


CALEB AND THE JUDGE. 


Samuel Lovelace has been our police magistrate 
ever since the momentous issue of ‘‘Incorporation, 
Yes,”’ or ‘Incorporation, No’’ was decided affirm- 
atively, and plain Buena became Buena City. It 
seemed to be for this function that Samuel came 
into the world; for not until he was installed as | 
magistrate did he find an altogether satisfactory 
niche. 

As long as Sam Lovelace lives, he will be | 
re-elected police judge of Buena City, if he covets | 
the honor; and he will covet the honor as long as | 
he lives. 

Our judge of police is an austere man, though | 
kindly, and he maintains his court with a quiet | 
dignity that higher tribunals might imitate with | 
profit. The flippant ‘ you-do-solemnly-chee- | 
chee-chee” manner of swearing witnesses is intol- | 
erable to him; and, whatever may be the haste 
of attorneys, each oath is administered as rever- 
ently and impressively as though the deponent 
had come to final judgment. 

His penalties, too, are meted out with nicest 
regard to the mental and moral characteristics of 
each culprit, and are remedial rather than retribu- | 
tive in their character. 

Thus it has come about that many permanent 
reformations have taken their date from the day 
upon which Judge Lovelace took official cogni- 
zance of their cases. 

But it would be too much to claim for the judge 
that he is profoundly versed in the law, inasmuch 
as it does sometimes happen that a superior court 





oveitules his decisions; yet his mortification at 
having strayed far from the law is often mitigated 
by the consciousness of having come much nearer 
|to justice than the more erudite but technical 


tribunal. 

It chanced upon a Christmas day that my wife 
and I ate roast turkey and plum pudding at the 
judge’s pleasant home; and having done justice to 
our hostess’s cookery, and being left by the ladies 





to our pipes, the judge extended his legs, tapped 


the toes of his boots lightly together, and re- 
marked, ‘‘Yes, sir, my one extravagance is foot- 
wear. Poor as I am,” he continued, drawing his 
pantaloons above his boots and tilting up and 
down upon his toes, ‘“‘no man in California wears 
better-made or better-fitting boots than I wear. 
Just like gloves, I assure you.” 

Noticing that my attention was particularly 
attracted to some ornamentation upon the front 


| tops of the boots, ‘Yes, yes,’’ he exclaimed, “that 


furnishes the key to the mystery.” 
When he had drawn nearer, I found, daintily 


| embroidered across the top of each boot, the 


legend, ‘‘This is this, not next Christmas, remem- 


| ber,” the words ¢his and nezt being distinctly 


underscored. This brings us to our story. 

Caleb Filkins was by inheritance, as well as by 
inclination, cobbler to a quiet New England vil- 
lage. In addition to his cobbling proclivities, 
there came to him, also by inheritance, the ances- 
tral homestead of the Filkins family—a hum- 
mocky little farm of forty or fifty acres just out- 
side the village confines, and bordering upon 
Bradbury Pond. Upon this farm grew apples; 
and these apples were Caleb’s undoing. 

During the earlier years of Caleb’s domestic 
life with Martha his wife, little was thought of 
his visits to the cider in his cellar. But when the 
crabbed stuff began to tell upon his temper, mak- 
ing that crabbed also, Martha called his attention 
to his growing infirmity, not too seldom, perhaps, 
nor yet too gently. 

By dint of insistance upon her part, and the 
mustering of all possible resolution upon his, 
cider was forsworn for the better part of a year; 
but, alas! temptations continued to beset Caleb, 


| and each recurring Christmas found him a little 


more estranged from those about him, each New 
Year’s day a little less hopeful of a happy year to 
come. 


Of all those who should have been near to him 


| in the later years of the old home life, but one, 


the youngest child and only daughter, Valentine, 
remained leal and true. Whatever his treatment 
of others, to little Val Caleb was always kind; 
and nothing could shake the child’s confidence in 
her father. When, as too often happened, he 
came home with nerves all 
unstrung, he could bear to 
come in contact with no 
one but Valentine. But to 
have her clamber upon his 
knee and stroke his fevered 
brow with her soft hands, 
or rest her curly head 
against his flushed and 
burning cheeks, was like 
balm to him, restful as a 
mother’s lullaby. 

At last the fateful day 
came when Caleb and Mar- 
tha his wife separated. The 
dissolution came without 
legal process. Caleb retired, 
and Martha and the boys 
continued the business at 
the old stand. 

Caleb had pondered long 
upon the matter, and it 
seemed to him to be better 
so, if not for him, at least 
for them. So he packed 
his kit, shook hands with 
Martha and the boys, wept 
a bit over little Val, and at 
the close of an autumn 
day, hopeless and alone, 
trudged off up the hill to- 
ward the village railway 
station. The sun was set- 
ting behind dismembered 
bars of rain cloud, and the 
light streaming through 
made the windows of the 
old house blaze, and the 
autumn-dyed foliage of 
orchard and wood, shower- 
sprinkled, to take hold on 
glory. Out in the road, 
shading her eyes with her 
tiny hand, was little Val, 
gazing lovingly after her 
besotted father, who would 
never come back to her 
again. 

Thrusting his luggage 
under the stile, Caleb en- 
tered the old cemetery, and 
from the seclusion of a 
clump of stunted pines, 
watched the daylight fade 
and night come on among 
the time-stained tombs and 
black, faintly lettered head- 


stones of dismal slate. 
There his father, Caleb, 
slept, and there Grand- 


father Caleb, and there his 
father’s grandfather, and he had been a Caleb, 
too. For nearly two hundred years—till now !— 
an inquirer would have found a Caleb Filkins 
living at the ol@ place and respected; and yet 
must he, unworthiest of all that line of Calebs, 
wander away to find somewhere, somehow, a 
homeless drunkard’s nameless grave. 
Five whole years Caleb passed of aimless wan- 
dering up and down the Pacific coast, working 
here a week and there a month, rounding off each 
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period of labor with a drunken spree. These 
years had told upon him terribly. At the begin- 
ning his hair and beard were only grizzled; now 
they were long, unkempt and white. He seldom 
spoke to any one. He came and went—always 
more or less under the influence of liquor. It 
was at such a time that an officer found him, a 
trespasser, and brought him before his honor the 
police magistrate of Buena City. 

Caleb sat in the prisoner’s pen, uncombed, un- 
washed and ill, though he gave no sign of illness 
other than labored breathing. 

‘‘What is the charge against this old man?” 
asked the judge, when Caleb’s turn had come. 


‘*Plain drunk, your honor,”’ the arresting officer | ment is suspend- 


replied. 





‘What is your name, my friend ?"’ queried the | 


judge. ' 
‘*My name is John—John —”’ 


“Come, come, my man,”’ broke in the judge, | but when free to 
You | go, he grasped 
are old, and evidently in need of a friend. Soj|his hat and 
Speak | knotted staff, 


“do not try to trump up some stupid alias. 


give me your own true name. 
up.” 


What is it ? 


ih , | 
‘“‘“My name is—is— Sir, I have been a weak and 


sinful man, but never have I been brought before 
a bar of justice until now. I had hoped to meet 


my death without first suffering that shame, but | 
death comes late to them who want it. I suppose | 
one more shame waits for me yet—the chain-gang. | 


Fasten a chain and ball to my withered ankle, | with but the single thought—to get outside the | by-and-by, dying, would leave all he had to 


and put into my hands a rake to gather garbage | 


with in the street, that men may stare at me, boys 
mock and women pity me! Then death must 
come, for what has life to add to misery then? 
My name, sir, is Caleb Filkins.”’ 


“Caleb Filkins,’ repeated the judge, ‘‘Ca—leb | 


Fil—kins.” 
stretched his legs, and, putting his hands behind 
his head, repeated the name again and again, half 
to himself and half aloud. ‘‘Ca—leb Fil—kins, 
Ca—leb Fil—kins—”’ 

Rising from his seat, the judge left the bench, 
and, coming down to the prisoner, laid his hands 
upon Caleb's shoulders. 
asked : 

‘‘Are you Caleb Filkins of Academy East Vil- 
lage, who used to live just over Cemetery Hill 
and across the. road from Jonathan Lovelace’s 
farm? Are you that Caleb Filkins ?’’ 

“T am, sir; indeed, I am!’ Caleb replied. ‘I 
was born upon that farm, and never left it until 
five years ago. Then, sir, I had become the town 
toper, and I came away to save further disgrace 


coming upon Martha and the children. But who 
are you, sir? Did I ever know you?” 
‘“WhoamI? Why, man alive! I have eaten 


with you, slept with you, wrestled with you— 
yes, and fought with you, made bows and arrows 


and played Indians with you, dove with you to’ 


the bottom of Bradbury Pond to fish up lily bulbs 
with our toes, and yet you don't remember me? 
Who am 1? Why, 1am Sam Lovelace! Don’t 
you remember Sam ?” 

Yes; Caleb remembered. While the judge was 


through the mists and fogs of a beclouded intel- 
lect, and Caleb remembered. Sam and he had 
been boon companions in their youth; but Sam 
went west in ’49, and Caleb had lost and well-nigh 
forgotten him. 

Caleb was indeed ill, and but for tenderest 
nursing would have fallen an easy prey to 
pneumonia. As it was, weeks ran into months 
before he was able to resume his bench; but as 
soon as able, he fell to work again to repay the 
judge for expense incurred in caring for him in 
sickness. So long as this incentive lasted, he be- 
haved well enough. 

The judge was hopeful that the renovation 
Caleb’s system had undergone 
in sickness and convalescence 
would cure his moral infirmity, 
and Caleb, too, resolved upon a 
life of severe sobriety. 

Alas for the judge’s hopes! 
Alas for Caleb’s resolution! 
Within the ensuing year he 
was five times arraigned in 
court upon the charge of drunk- 
enness. 

He became enfeebled and 
downcast, and looked upon 
death as his only escape from 
thraldom, and service upon the 
chain-gang as the one humilia- 
tion that would be greater than 
he could bear. The judge, 
too, was sorely tried and not 
a little out of patience. Con- 
vinced that moral suasion and 
clemency were profitless in 
Caleb’s case, he resolved upon 
a heroic remedy. The very 
next time the ancient offender 


He leaned far back in his chair, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Peering into his eyes, he | 


as husband to the wife you promised to cherish, | 


not a case which calls for mercy from the court. 
“It is, therefore, ordered that in case Caleb 
Filkins shall be found intoxicated within the cor- 


porate limits of this city at any time before next Valentine, he thought, only so much taller. 


Christmas, he 
shall serve upon 
the chain - gang 
for thirty days. 
Meantime, judg- 


ed. Go.” 
Caleb stood 

bewildered, star- 

ing vacantly; 


and fled out of 
court and down 
the street like 
one pursued. 

On he sped, 
passing the mill 





He had been delirious for many days; had | 
false as father to the children God has given you, | talked of home, of Martha, of blazing windows, 
false to your country, becoming a vagabond when | and of Cemetery Hill; had heard the chain-gang 
you should be a useful citizen--when I reflect | clanking, and had cried aloud, pleading with 
upon these things, 1am persuaded that yours is | death to come to him by the lone oak and save 


| him from that gaping, curious crowd. 


Now that he was better, he never wearied of 
following Mary Aiken with his eyes. So like 
No! 
if Val werealive, 
she must be as 
tall as Mary 
Aiken. Almost 
a woman, and 
unprovided for! 
What had he 
done for her that 
it should be 
otherwise ? 

False, Caleb! 
false to Valen- 
tine! 

A great reso- 
lution came into 
his heart just 
then and buoyed 
him up, making 
him eager to re- 
turn to his 


and hospital, taking a by-way and rushing on| bench. He would toil and scrimp and save, and 


corporate limits of the town. On, his knees smit- 
ing each other as he hastened; on, swaying from 
side to side, stumbling sometimes, nearly falling, | 


Valentine. God willing, her heritage should be 
worth the having, too. 
It was a hard battle which Caleb fought the 


but on and on, gasping, with temples throbbing; | next half-year, till Christmas came: Friends were | 
but on until, staggering, clutching, he fell pros-| not wanting to whisper words of cheer, and, 


trate in the stifling dust by the roadside. 


beside, was he not working for Valentine? But 


Hour after hour he lay there, panting for breath, | the inward fire was not quenched. 


unable to rise or even to drag himself out of | 
the burning sun. “Easier to yield than resist | 
temptation” —“false to every obligation’’—‘false | 
as husband, false as father, false to native land”’ 
—‘not a case which calls for mercy from the 


court.’’ A thousand times those winged denuncia- | 


tions chased each other through the old man’s 
brain. A thousand times their frightful import 
made him shudder and groan aloud. 

The sun rose higher and higher, and beat upon 
him hotter and hotter. His tongue became 
swollen; the pulses upon his temples hammered 


| and rang, clashed and pounded, like a hundred 


| anvils ringing. 


The firm earth seemed yielding 
beneath him, and he was sinking, sinking into its 
all-engulfing arms. Death could not be far off, 
that he knew. He was so very, very tired, and 
longed so much for sleep. 

But what is that? Clank! clank! clank! It 
is the chain-gang passing along the street under 
guard. Clank! clank! clank! Why do people 
stop and stare? Isa chain-gang, then, so strange 
a sight? Women, with moistened, pitying eyes, 
are gazing upon the poor fellows as they pass. 
Ah, Caleb, you are not one of the gang! Death, 
sweet death, kind, good*death has come to you 


_ by the lone oak, and saved you that indignity. 
talking, recollection had been struggling up| 


| cession. 


No! there goes an old man, the last in the pro- 
Who is he? His steps are slow and 
feeble, and his hair and beard, long and white, 
are fluttering in the wind. It is at him that all 
are looking. Caleb cannot see his face, for his 
eyes are cast down. But that must be he. 
must be Caleb Filkins! 

Some school-children passed that way, and one, 
a brown-eyed girl of ten or twelve, brought water 
and bathed Caleb's temples, cooled his wrists and 
gave him drink. Then, taking his head upon her 
lap, she shaded his face with her parasol while 
her brother ran to fetch his father, Farmer Aiken. 

When Caleb opened his eyes again in conscious- 
ness, it was to find himself in a clean, sweet bed, 


pat 
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was brought to bar, the judge had the treatment | and the little girl with brown hair and eyes sitting 


ready for him. 

“Caleb Filkins, stand up!’ he thundered, when 
the shamefaced culprit had entered the usual 
plea of ‘guilty.’ ‘You are an old and constant 
offender against the peace and dignity of our city. 
I have been moved to clemency heretofore be- 
cause of your gray hairs, and I have reposed con- 
fidence in your oft-repeated promises of reforma- 
tion, all to no purpose. 

‘When I reflect that you have found it easier 


to yield to than resist temptation, that you have | with eyes so like Val’s was wiping away his tears 
all your life been false to every obligation, false | and weeping, too. 


by his bedside fanning him. Then he closed his 
eyes and thought of home; saw the windows of 
the old house blaze in the glare of a setting sun, 
and, out in the road, shading her eyes with her 
tiny hand, he saw little Val gazing up the hill 
whence her papa had gone so many years before. 

Poor little Val! Was she alive, or was she 
dead? Six long vears, and not one word! ‘False, 
Caleb, false to little Val!’ Almost before Caleb 
knew it, he was weeping softly, and the little girl 


He was a skilful workman, and his earnings 
were considerable. Early in the autumn he made 
a payment upon a plot of ground in a newly laid- 
out suburb of the city, and later built a tiny 
cottage fronting a public road, with a shop in 
front and a living-room in rear. Thus he worked 
and strove, and Christmas came. 

Sleep hung heavily upon Caleb’s eyelids Christ- 
mas morning, and it was already day when he 
was startled into consciousness by the tooting of 
wheezy tin horns and the thump of baby drums 
under his window. 

For an instant, he was at a loss to understand 
what it all meant; and then, “Caleb, Caleb, 
Christmas has come, and you are free; don’t you 
understand ?”’ 
over the headboard, Caleb says. 

A burning thirst seized him, and his breath 
came thick and hard. All thought of resistance 
fled in a flash, and he bounded from his bed with 
but a single thought—to quench the burning. 

As his bare feet touched the floor, they rested 
upon a thick, soft rug made by the deft fingers of 
Mary Aiken. It was warm and friendly to the 
touch, and served to recall his scattered senses. 

“When you were drinking, Caleb,’’ he said to 
himself, sinking back upon his bed, ‘‘you did not 


| have any nice warm rug to rest your feet on, 


That | 
| day clothes, dirty and damp. 





| Martha ? 


chilly mornings.” 

Again the inward craving, and again Caleb 
rose to go in quest of drink. ‘You did not sleep 
between warm blankets, either, Caleb Filkins; 
you know you didn’t, but in your shabby, every- 
Will you go back 
to those again ?”’ 

Caleb snuggled down into bed for answer, re- 
solved upon a fierce resistance. 

‘‘Going to lie in bed all day, old dotard ? 
to lie in bed all day, Isay ? Come, bestir your- 
self. Godown to Mack’s and have a little toddy ; 
only just a little one to stop the burning. You’ve 
earned it, Caleb—I say, you've earned it.’’ 

Presto! There he 
was, in thought, in the 
midst of the crowded 
bar-room! How the 
decanters g listened 
where fell the straggling 
sunlight that made shift 


Going 


tained windows! How 
real it all was to him! 
The little bedroom in 
which he was seemed 
filled with the smell of 
liquor. His nostrils 
dilated, and his bosom 
heaved. Yes, earned 
it he had, and have it he 
would! 


What, what? Little 


RAR WOU look of pain which stole 
\A// xs Wt 


Val looking down from | 
the wall? Was that a| way of recompense, the judge, ear!y Christmas 


| 


then, or is Caleb dream- | 


ing? Who now will 
write the letter that is to tell of the never-dying 
love of poor banished papa? Where now is your 
dowry coming from? False Caleb! False to 
Val! No, no, he would not go down to Mack’s! 

A score of times Caleb rose to go in quest of 
drink, but as often his eyes fell upon a token of 
some one’s kind regard, and back he had gone to 
his bed again, only to be driven forth a moment 
later by his old-time enemy. 

After all, what mattered it whether he lived or 
died, were drunk or sober? 
Her love for him had gone out twenty 
years before. The boys? They had not cared 


Who cared for him? | Better still, within the fetter came a photograph 


| of Valentine. 


It was the evil one whispering | 


to enter the closely cur- | 


| membered ! 
| these many hours! 


for him since they were merest lads, and hardly 
concealed their satisfaction at his going. Valen- 
tine? Pretty baby that she was, she had no 
doubt forgotten him long ago; or if she remem- 
bered, it was but dimly, as in a dream. Mary 
Aiken? Yes, Mary had been kind, but her solici- 
tude for him was but the zealous whim of a half- 
grown girl, to be supplanted any moment by 
another passing fancy. 

Drawing aside the curtain, Caleb peeped out 
into the garden. Would anything there care how 
it fared with him? The roses, would they care? 
The geraniums and chrysanthemums, would they ? 
If only they could think and feel they might care, 
for Caleb had cared for them most tenderly since 
Mary had taught him how. 

He allowed his eyes to wander away to the 
great Sierras, standing grave and solemn against 
the morning sky. Caleb never wearied of looking 
at the mountains. ‘They seemed the personifica- 
tion of conscious strength and changeless resolu- 
tion. Up there where the whitened summits 
glistened, "twas like old New England at Christ- 
mas time. 

“Oh, Caleb, if you could only keep sober, 
might not Valentine come to you some time from 
out that wintry land, and, in a little cottage all 
your own, love and care for you, now that your 
old age has come? : 

“Bah! Caleb Filkins, you are dreaming. A 
spree or two, and you'll be dead, and the business 
over with. To-morrow you’ll be brought before 
your old school-mate, charged with drunkenness. 
How he will lecture you! Perhaps he will 
threaten you with the chain-gang as before. 

‘What was it he said? ‘It is ordered that in 
case Caleb Filkins shall be found intoxicated 
within the corporate limits of the town at any 
time before next Christmas—’ What's that? Be- 
fore next Christmas, did he say? Why, this is 
not next Christmas; this is this Christmas! Next 
Christmas is yet a whole year off. Caleb, the 
chain-gang! the chain-gang!”’ 

The old man cowered beneath the bedclothes 
in abject terror. 

“Uncle Caleb! Uncle Caleb! are you in there? 
Are you ill? You are to take dinner with us 
to-day, you know, and now it is almost noon.” 

It was Mary Aiken who had come for him. 

‘Wait for me, Mary,’’ Caleb cried. ‘Do not 
go until I come.’’ He hurriedly dressed, and 
joined her at the door. ‘Take me by the hand, 
Mary, and whatever happens, do not let go! We 
must go directly to the judge’s. Oh, Iam so glad 
you came for me, Mary! This is this Christmas, 
isn’t it, Mary? The judge said next Christmas. 
I am sure he said nezt Christmas, and this isn’t 
next Christmas, at all, is it ?’’ 

They hurried on to Judge Lovelace’s home, 
Caleb grasping the girl's hand so tightly that she 
almost cried out with pain. 

Arriving presently, for it was not far, and see- 
ing the judge in his easy-chair by the window, 
Caleb entered. 

Hardly waiting to catch his breath, he burst 
forth: 

“This is this Christmas, isn’t it, Judge? and 
not next Christmas at all, is it? You said neat 
Christmas, didn’t you? You know you did, 
Judge! Aint I right? Be careful now; aint I 
right ?”” 

At first the judge thought Caleb had gone quite 
out of his senses; but the anguish upon his face 
and his evident desire for an affirmative answer 
enabled Lovelace to understand. Assuming a 
firm, judicial tone, he placed his hand upon Caleb's 
shoulder and said: ‘‘You are quite right, Mr. 
Filkins. I said mert Christmas, most assuredly.” 

“And you would put me on the chain-gang if 
I were found intoxicated before next Christmas ?”’ 

“Such was my judgment, as you know, and the 
decree was suspended only till the fact of intox- 
ication should be shown. Nothing could cause 
me greater pain, but my duty would be plain.” 

So spoke the judge; and now that Caleb was 
fully assured, he broke down completely. Sink- 
ing upon a sofa, he buried his face in his hands 
and wept. ‘Oh, Mary, if you had not come for 
me!” he cried. ‘Oh, Judge, if you had not re- 
How have I fought with my enemy 
But for you I should have 
gone the old way. I shall be stronger now. Come, 
Mary, your mother will be concerned for you.” 

Caleb trudged away with Mary Aiken, almost 
buoyant in his newly found security. 

By the time another Christmas eve had come, 
Caleb had completed for the judge a pair of boots, 
ripest product of the cobbler’s art; and across the 
ornamental top of each were worked the words, 
“This is this, not next, Christmas, remember.” By 


morning, appeared at Caleb's cottage. Calling 


over your baby face just | him to the door, he gravely warned him that 


“This is this, not next, Christmas,’’ and to beware 
lest he be brought into court charged with drunk- 
enness before next Christmas. 

Feeling safer now, Caleb began to long to hear 
from home. At his request, the judge addressed 
a letter of inquiry to Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Filkins, 
Academy East Village, as though unmindful of 
Caleb’s absence; and by-and-by an answer 
came, telling of Caleb’s diseppearance, and that 
they thought him dead; that young Caleb man- 
aged the farm, Silas the shop, and Valentine, 
their only daughter, attended the old academy. 


Nor was that all. Another enclosure was there; 
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a letter in a fair but girlish hand, which Caleb | 
read with delighted surprise, as follows : 

DEAR Mr. LoVELACE :—Won’t you please keep a 
good lookout for my papa? He went away from us 
seven long years ago, because he was ashamed, and 
never came back any more. He did not know how | 
much his little Valentine loved him, or he would not | 
have done so, I know. Many a time I have lain 


awake at night thinking of him, wishing that I had | 
eyes that could see all over the world just for a few | 


minutes so that I could tind him; but not having eyes | 
that could see anywhere at all in the dark, I cried 
myself to sleep and dreamed of him. re 

Sometimes in my dreams I have seen him, poor and | 
feeble and old, leaning heavily upon his staff, wander- 
ing along lone and dusty roads, stopping now to ask 
for food and now for drink, with no home to shelter 
him or any one to be kind or care whether he were 

ood or not; and when I awoke to find it all a dream, 
fjust cried and cried until I went to sleep again. — 

He never was unkind to me, and if you see him 
anywhere, tell him that his Valentine wants him to 
come home again, and there shall not anybody scold 
him at all. You won’t forget, will you, Mr. Lovelace? | 

VALENTINE. 

From the day that letter came, a new light | 
beamed from Caleb’s eyes. His manner softened, | 
and his voice took on strange intonations, as the 
voice of one who has newly learned to love. 
Caleb wrote, and with his letter went one from | 
the judge and one from Mary Aiken to Valentine. 

What a day that was for Valentine—the day 
upon which those letters came! Out to the barn 
to tell brother Caleb, who was not in when Silas 
brought the news; clutching to her bosom the 
photograph with its kindly face and long white 
hair and beard; laughing and crying, talking and 
singing, hugging and kissing every one, ‘‘acting 
like one possessed,”’ Martha said. 

Silas and Caleb were first amazed, then content 
that the mystery of their father’s disappearance 
had been cleared up; and even stern, long-suffer- 
ing Martha was mollified by the judge’s account 
of Caleb’s struggles, and shed a tear or two. 

I chanced Caleb’s way the other day. The city 
has grown out far beyond his humble acre. He 
has sold a part of his land, and with the proceeds 
a row of pretty cottages was built, yielding an 
income quite sufticient for his small needs. 

As I passed, I saw him delving with his spade 
among the shrubbery. By his side a woman 
stood with form erect and arms akimbo, lips firmly 
closed, eyes that look straight at you, hair neither 
white nor brown, but both in equal share. I took 
her to be Martha. 

Both were looking up the walk whither my 
steps were tending, and I soon saw why. From 
out the shade of an avenue of almond-trees, with 
arms about each other’s waists and sun hats 
dangling at their sides, came two young women 
with measured pace. Which was the more beau- 
tiful, I hardly knew; one would have taken them 
to be sisters. They were Mary Aiken and Valen- 
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’CINDY’S DISCOVERY. 


“Now be good chilluns, while I'm gone, an’ 
doan’ let dat kittle ob hominy squorch,”’ said 
Mammy Kershaw. ‘An’ be sho you feed de 
pig, an’ slop de cow, an’ w’en de sun gits roun’ 
to de noon mark on de flo’, you tote a bucket ob 
water to dat air mule, ‘case Brudder Johnsing 
gwine leabe him heah till to-morrer mornin’. An’ 
if you all be good chilluns, and doan’ do no mis- 
shif, Santy Claus gwine bring you sumping nice 
fur Christmas to-morrer.”’ 

Having wrapped her stout form in a woollen 





shawl, mammy set out for Squire Beam’s big 
homestead, where she was to help prepare the| 


Christmas feast. For mammy was an unrivalled 
cook, and there were pies and cakes to bake, 
chickens and turkeys to pick and prepare for the 
oven, the knives and forks to polish, the best 
china to wash, the silver to scour, and a dozen 
other duties to perform. 

“And how are you getting along, Mammy ?”’ | 
asked the Squire's wife, kindly, as the woman | 
made her appearance in the kitchen. } 

“Mighty p’orly, thanky mom,” returned Mam- | 
my Kershaw. ‘’Pears like I aint had nuffin but 
trouble, fur a-massy knows how long.” 

“You never found the fifty dollars you had 


> 


saved up to finish paying for your cabin ? 
“No, honey, we nebber foun’ it, an’ I doan’ 
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reckon we ebber will. You see my ole man, he | 


tuck keer ob de money, an’ w’en he tuck sick 
suddint wid de winter feber, he went right out 
ob his head, an’ wasn’t at his se'f no mo’ long 
enough to tell what he done wid dat air fifty 
dollars. 

‘Hit was all in one bill, jess like he drawed it 
out ob de bank, fur to take ober to ole man Pet- 
tibone. An’ wedder he hid it away, to keep it safe, 
or wedder he done 
los’ itout’n his pocket, 
is what I ain’ nebber 
foun’ out—an’ doan’ 
nebber ‘spec’ to fine 
out, now. But hit’s 
gone, an’ ole man 
Pettibone he say if 
dat air money aint 
paid over by New 
Yeah’s Day, he’s 
a-gwineter take de 
cabin back, an’ we 
kin jess pack up an’ 

o. An’ what’s 
a-gwineter ‘come ob 
us, massy ony knows. 

“An’ now whut 
shill I pitch into, Miss 
Sary, honey ?”’ 

Meantime the cbil- 
dren had watched 
their mother’s de- 
parture with spark- 
ling eyes. They fore- 
saw great fun while 
she was gone. 

‘‘What you t’ink I’m a-gwineter do, Tobe 
asked ’Cindy. 


> 
> 


an egg of meat. 

*“‘Dunno,”’ answered Tobe. ‘Slop de cow? 

‘“Shucks!’’ retorted "Cindy. ‘I’m a-gwineter 
ramsack dis yer cabin foh dem Christmas gifs 
whut mammy tole about. Needn’t t’ink she kin 
fool me *bout Santa Claus! Mammy’s done hid 
’em away her own se’f, an’ I’m a-gwine to find 
‘em, dat’s what.” 

“Cricky !’’ cried Tobe, while little Dora, or Do, 
as they called her, clapped her hands with delight. 

‘‘Le’s me an’ you hunt in de big chist, Tobe, 
while ’Cindy’s a-peekin’ in de bewry drawers,” 
she suggested. Accordingly, the ‘‘big chist’’ was 
carefully opened and rifled. Papers of dried sage, 
catnip, hoarhound and spearmint were tumbled 
out on the floor. Mammy’s green bandbox, con- 
taining her ‘‘Sunday bonnet,’’ came out too. 

Some rolls of wool, several pounds of cotton- 
batting, a long-hoarded black silk apron, sundry | 
unmated stockings, a pasteboard box containing 
shoe-laces, hairpins, a red handkerchief and a 
pair of long, glass ear-drops, together with a few 
odds and ends of almost everything imaginable, 
were all the chest contained. No Christmas gifts 
lurked within its depths, and the disappointed 
searchers hurriedly replaced its contents. 

“Has you found anyt’ing, 'Cindy?’’ asked 
Tobe, anxiously. 

“No, I hasn’t,”’ responded ’Cindy, with empha- 
sis. ‘*But I know dey’s somers, an’ I’m a-gwine 
to find ’em, sho’.’’ 

“De hominy’s a-squorchin cried out little 
Do, and ’Cindy hastened to stir it with a long- 
handled spoon, after which she resumed her 
search. Under the bed, on top of the cupboard, 
behind the woodbox, and even in the 
pitch-dark six-by-four cellar, where 
mammy kept her winter hoard of pota- 
toes and turnips, the children searched, 
eagerly but vainly. No hidden treasures 
were to be found. 

‘Whar kin we look next?’ 
Cindy, baffled but not defeated. 

“IT know now!” she added. ‘“Mammy 
hides her money in de bed. Mebbe she 
done put ’em dar!”’ 

Darting to the tall-posted cord-bed- 
stead in such haste that the numerous 
little plaits on her kinky head stuck out 
like quills, "Cindy hurriedly turned 
down the bed-covering, and thrust her 
hand cautiously between the feather- 
bed and the straw tick. 

Tobe and Do stood breathlessly await- 
ing the result. 

‘“Hyah dey is! I feel ’em!’’ cried 
’Cindy, excitedly, while the other two 
shouted in triumph. Eagerly but 
cautiously she drew forth a clean pillow- 
slip, tied with a calico string. By dint 
of using her teeth as well as her fingers, 
*Cindy soon had the knot untied, and 
poured the contents of the pillow-slip on the bed. 

“Oh! oh! oh! dis is my tin wagon an’ hoss!”" 
screeched Tobe, overwhelmed with delight. 

‘‘An’ dis yere’s my doll, an’ dat’s yourn, Do,”’ 
cried ’Cindy, appropriating the larger of the two 
dolls. They were exactly alike, except in size. 
Both had red cheeks, blue eyes, and china arms 
and legs. Both were in pink tarlatan dresses, 
with blue sashes and overskirts trimmed with 
cheap cotton lace. 

‘‘Here’s somping else,’’ announced ’Cindy, ex- 
ultantly. ‘‘A red sugar rooster, an’ a sugar dog 
an’ cat!”’ 

*T’ll hab de rooster!’’ proclaimed Tobe, grasp- 
ing it. 

*“An’ I'll hab de dog. You kin take de cat, 
Do,”’ decided the elder sister. 


>.> 
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*Cindy was fourteen years old—| manded ’Cindy, ‘sso mammy won't know nuffin 
the eldest of the flock, and as fult of mischief as | about it. 
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Soon all three were engrossed with their new | 
treasures. Tobe tied a long string to his horse 
and wagon and amused himself drawing them up | 
and down the floor, unmindful of the racket he | 
made, and only pausing now and then to take a | 
sly lick at the sugar rooster. 

The two girls, meanwhile, played happily with 
their dolls, and finally went to work to see if the | 
pink tarlatan dresses could be ‘‘took off an’ put on | 
agin.” 

The hominy scorch- 
ed, the pig squealed, | 
and the cow lowed in 
vain for her slop. 
The sun had long 
since passed the noon- | 
mark on the yellow- | 
pine floor, and still 
the mule had not re- 
ceived his bucket of 
water. The breakfast | 
dishes stood unwashed | 
on the table, the bed 
was unmade, the floor 
unswept. 

The children took | 
a lunch of bread and | 
molasses when they | 
became hungry, and | 
continued their play | 
until the gathering | 
shades of twilight 
warned them that | 
mammy would soon | 
make her appearance. | 

“Hurray, now, an’ 
le’s put ’em all back whar we got ’em at,’’ com- | 


An’ you go an’ slop dat cow, Tobe, an’ | 
Do kin he’p you feed de pig, an’ tote a bucket | 
ob water to de mule, whiles I redd’ up an’ wash | 
dem dishes.”’ 

She skurried briskly around, hastily washed 
and wiped the dishes, spread the bed smoothly, 
and had just finished sweeping the floor and stood | 
the broom on its head in the corner, when the | 
two other children reappeared, followed by their 
mother. | 

“Dar now, see whut Mis’ Beam done gimme | 
fur a Christmas dinner,’’ said mammy, holding 
up a fine, plump goose, already picked and dressed. 
“Hab you all ben good chilluns now? ’Case if 
you aint, I sha’n’t cook it fur a week.” 

“We ben good, maminy, we all ben as good as 
pie!” 

They fell to examining the wonderful goose by 
pinching, poking, and fingering it all over, with 
fingers still sticky with molasses. 

“Hab you slopped de cow, an’ fed de pig, an’| 
watered dat air mule?” demanded mammy. 

*“Yes’um! Yes’um! An’ we on’y squorched 
de hominy jes’ a leetle mite.”’ 

Mammy, having expected nothing better, for- 
bore to find fault about the hominy; and, being 





| tired with her day’s work, she was glad to get her 


“chores done up,’’ and betake herself to bed ; first, 
however, cautiously removing the pillow-slip and 
its secreted treasures, without opening it, while | 
the children were eating their supper. 

Mammy was up bright and early on Christmas | 
morning. ‘I'll jes’ stuff dese yere Christmas gifs, | 
wot deir Ant ’Lizer sent ’em, into deir stockin’s,”’ 
she said to herself, carefully untying the calico | 
string from around the pillow-slip, and pouring | 
its contents into her lap. 

“Hi! whut—whut’s de matter ob ’em ?’’ she 
gasped, staring with astonishment at the woful 
sight that met her gaze. 

Two wheels were gone from the tin wagon, and 
the horse was ‘‘mashed flat as a pancake.’’ Tobe 
had accidentally stepped on it in one of his trips 
across the room. 

The dolls were in no better condition. One had 
lost an arm and the other a leg, while their pink 
tarlatan dresses were torn and crumpled, and 
smeared here and there with molasses. 

The sugar rooster was headless, the cat was 
half melted, and the dog was a forlorn-looking 
object that would never stand on all-fours again. 
*Cindy had yielded to the temptation to bite off 
his legs, in spite of future consequences. 

Mammy stared in dumb amazement for a mo- 














ment, her eyes rolling at the mysterious change 
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in the contents of the pillow-slip. But the truth 
soon dawned upon her mind. 

‘Dem riporates has found wher’ I hid ’em at,’’ 
she reflected. ‘An’ couldn’ wait fur Christmas, 
to go yankin’ ’em about!”’ 

Something else besides the soiled and broken 
toys soon caught mammy’s eye, however—some- 
thing on which she pounced greedily. 

‘‘Wher’ in de lan’ ob Canaan dis yeah come 
from ?’’ she cried, unfolding the crumpled object 
on which her attention was riveted. 

‘Bless me, if I doan’ b’liebe dat limb ’Cindy 
kin tell someping about it!’ she exclaimed. Hur- 
rying to the bed, she shook ’Cindy roughly by the 
shoulder. ‘You tell wher’ dis yeah come from, 
if you want a bite ob dat air roast goose!”’ she 
commanded, showing the crumpled object. ‘Hit 
was in dat piller-slip,,"long wid dem Christmas 
gifs y’all done broked up a’ready !” 

*Cindy rubbed her eyes and stared. 

‘I dunno,”’ she answered, sleepily and sulkily. 

Mammy again seized her by the shoulder, and 
gave her a still more vigorous shake than before. 

“Yow!” yelled ’Cindy. ‘I'll tell—I’ll tell! 
I—I done foun’ it—in de toe ob pappy’s boot, 
down suller!"’ she confessed. 

Mammy released her, smiling broadly. ‘‘Does 
yer know whut ’tis, "Cindy ?”’ she inquired. 

‘“‘Hit’s a pictur’,’’ returned “Cindy. ‘Tobe 
wanted to cut a man out ob it, but I wouldn’ 
leabe him.” 

‘Lan’ o’ goodness! Hit’s better’n a pictur’, 
’Cindy. Hit’s dat air fifty-dollah bill I hunted fur 
so long. An’ now I kin pay ole man Pettibone, 
an’ he cain’t turn us out ob de cabin !”’ 

“Goody !’’ shouted ’Cindy. ‘An’ will yo’ cook 
dat ar goose fo’ dinnah, mammy ?” 

*Co’se I will. I'll mix de stuffin’, an’ git it ia 
a-roastin’ de berry fus’ ting after breakfas’.”” 

Mammy was mindful of the bad behavior of 
the children the day before, but she was too much 
overjoyed at the discovery that they had: made, to 
visit upon them the punishment they deserved. 

“But doan’ ye nebber go ramsackin’ my tings 
agin,’’ she commanded, severely. 

They promised faithfully, and I think they 


kept their promise. Heten Wuitney CLARK. 





WHO CAN OBEY. 
Great may be he who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 
—Adelaide A. Procter. 
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THE FOG-BELL. 


He was a queer little boy, who had lived “all 
his nine years on Manana, a bleak island eighteen 
miles out to sea from the rugged Maine coast. 
He knew every frowning crag and cliff of his 
home and of Monhegan, the great island across 
the tiny harbor, but he had never been on the 
mainland. He was frail and quiet, with 
serious blue eyes, a pale face, and fair, 
golden hair that an artist said was like the 
aureole of a saint. 

This artist had spent a summer on 
Monhegan, and crossed the harbor often, 
climbing the towering cliffs of barren 
Manana to paint the odd child whose pa- 
thetic loneliness and quaint ways were so 
rare, and whose wistful expression, born 
with him and inherited from a young 
mother widowed before his birth, had 
stamped him with her own brave patience 
and thoughtfulness. 

Though little Isaac Gilman had never 
seen his father, he knew well from the 
talks over the fire on long winter evenings 
what a brave sailor he was. ‘His boy 
was like him in feature, but not in dispo- 
sition ; he was such a one for alaugh!”’ old 
Captain Mellus would say; and Isaac, 
looking at his grandfather with solemn 
eyes, would try to imagine what the Banks 
were like, and how all the schooners looked 
anchored in the fog, and how they tossed 
and creaked and moaned complaint in every rope 
and boom. 

‘An’ the vessel’s loss was in the disarsters, an’ 
that were the fust we knowed,”’ the old captain 
would say, ‘‘an’ Mari’ wouldn’t give up hope; but 
it hed tobe. An’ she come home to us here, an’ 
you was born, Isaac.”’ 

When some newspaper made its unaccustomed 
way to the island, the boy often went to one of 


| his places in the rocks to read with feverish inter- 


est the column of disasters, and, from those 
meagre details of the loss of bark this or schooner 
that, he wove a curious web of fancy of desolate 
homes, and boys like himself with sailor fathers. 

Often the fishermen of Monhegan offered to 
take the bright little fellow for a sail to Port 
Clyde or Boothbay, but the mother, with a dark- 
ening look at the sunny sea, refused. Her boy 
should never go on the water, if she could pre- 
vent it. 

‘It shall not have all I love!’ she would cry, 
and walk away from the shore as if she hated 
the sound of the waves. 

On the whole island there was only a cottage 
and the house which contained the fog-horn, but 
the captain thought it the most delightful spot on 
earth. He had lived there ail his life, and had 
been guardian of the fog signals a great many 
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slimy, shining folds brave ships and barks and 
the tiny boats of fishermen homeward bound, the 
captain gloried that the warning of reefs and hos- 
tile shores could be sounded by his skill. He 
often left the machine-room, where the big wheel 
revolved with a cheerful whir and thump, and 
stepped out into the mist, standing on the bleak 
headland far above the roaring sea, the line of 
evil gray waves beating shoreward, and looked 





out into the night—in his bright blue eyes a} 
kindly light, on his lips a prayer for those at sea. 
On a clear night he took his ease almost with | 


regret. The light on Monhegan, that shone now 
like a great golden star over the dark waters, on 
foggy nights was but an orange-colored blur—a | 
ghostly windmill, and its shafts were long, waver- 

ing arms of amber light. There was a friendly | 
rivalry between those two guardians of the night, | 
the captain and Jackson of 
the tower. 

Like the children of many 
New England fishermen, 
Isaac was marvellously for- 
ward in reading. A baby of 
four, he could spell out easy 
words from the Bible on his 
grandmother's knee, and his 
knowledge of Scripture folk 
was quite surprising. He 
peopled the island with his 
favorites until he lived in a 
Bible dream-world. Every 
sunny spot where the sheep 
fed on the scant grass held a 
shepherd leader straight from 
the pages of the dear old 
Book, and wicked men dwelt 
in the tide-riven chasms of 
the rocks where the pent 
waves rumbled and thun- 
dered. 

The artist caught a glimpse 
of the child once, which, pic- 
tured on canvas, brought 
fame and fortune. It was 
sunset, and in the glow Man- 
ana, black and sterile, rose 
from the sea to awful height 
and majesty, while the en- 
chanted golden light threw 
against the shining sky every 
shrub and stunted pine, the 
tiny lambs, the sheep, and a 
silhouette of a small figure 
with a curved stick —the 
shepherd following his flock. 

The mighty rock and the 
tiny figures were alike curi- 
ous and wonderful, and the 
charmed light brought out 
both, as some great tragedy 
of life for a brief moment 
paints on one canvas the 
small and the great, the weak 
and the strong. 

“I was David fetchin’ 
home his sheep,’’ said the 
child later, when he met the 
artist down on the shore, 
‘‘an’ you drored me an’ the 
sheep, too. I go sometimes 
‘way out on that p’int. It’s 
a climb, ’cause it’s so steep 
the sheep don’t hardly ever 
go there, and I wait to talk 
with angels. If I could go 
there at night, I b’lieve they'd 
come.” 

After that the artist 
brought him a copy of ‘‘*Robinson Crusoe.”’ 

“Don’t risk your neck on the point,” he said, | 
‘but people your island with Robinson and his | 
friends—his good man Friday, and the animals 
he tamed. You can make your life a second 
volume.” 

After that the red book, whose color soon faded | 
and whose gilt lettering became tarnished, accom- 
panied the young wanderer always, and with 
them went a yellow dog, short of limb and round 
of body, but redeemed from ugliness by his hon- 
est brown eyes. 

“He aint pretty, but he don’t kill sheep,” | 
Isaac explained, when the artist refused to put 
the dog ina sketch. ‘‘He’s sorter meachin’, but 
a dog with any meanness in him would chase 
sheep. They're such gentle, frien’ly little things, 
and run sv easy! Why, they're ‘fraid of me, 
and I’ve lived here alwus.”’ 

After this, on many a summer day, the blue 
sky above, the blue sea below the cliffs, and with 
the soft plashing of the waves for a melodious 
accompaniment, Isaac read to his grandfather 
from his enchanted book. The dog, named 
Daniel from his being able to get into a small 
cave and play the hero of the lion's den, would 
lie and snap at the flies, and the timid sheep 
grouped themselves as if eternally standing for a 
picturesque sketch of the island. 

‘Everything talks,’’ Isaac said one day, laying 
the book down and looking at his grandfather 
with solemn eyes, ‘‘so them sheep aint lonesome, 
nor I wouldn't be here, even if I didn’t have 
Dan’! to play with. The light on Monhegan that 
goes slow round and round, a-revolving, is a-say- 
ing in a little tiny whir, so faint you can’t hear it, 
grandfather,—but I can, ‘cause I come from the 


| Whistle croaks like it was tired, and the bell says. 


| Mebbe you’ll outgrow ’em. 





Then it flashes. ‘Here,’ 
it says, ‘it’s dark,’ and says, ‘There,’ on the other 
side of the tower, and ‘Everywhere,’ as it goes 
on.”” 

‘“Wanter know,” said the captain, jamming 
the tobacco into his pipe with his thumb. 

“It says that,”’ Isaac went on, clasping his thin 
knees, ‘‘and the whistling buoy beyond the ledges 
sings, ‘He, he, a jolly sea!’ and the bell buoy 
says, ‘Blom, blom, you'll drown! One soul gone 
down! You'll drown!’ and they’re both jolly 
when the sea’s rough, like they was glad of dis- 
arsters; but when it’s calm they only frets. The 


‘Oh dear! No one here!’”’ 
‘*Isaac, them idees aint healthy,’’ said the cap- 
tain, anxiously. <‘TI’ll have to tell your gran’- 


marm to give ye some of that liver medicine.” 


“It's 





po’try, the artist said,”’ 


Isaac cried, 





quickly, ‘‘an’ the larst 

medicine gran’mother | 

give me I throwed in 

the wood-box when | 

she was a-reachin’ | 

round to put the bottle on the shelf! She tempted | 

me by giving me the spoon to take myself. But | 
it’s on my conscience, ‘specially nights.”’ 

‘Wal, you sha’n’t have no more on’t, son. 

These queer ways of yourn was borned in you. 

But the fog-horn | 


now; what’s that say? 
a warnin’ to the fishermen homeward bound, a 
sound to steer by an’ come out right ?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ answered the child, sadly. ‘I'd like to 
have it pleasant, me livin’ here alwus, but nights 
it wakes me up, and I grow cold and sweaty, an’ 
shivers runs all over me, an’ I think of vessels 
comin’ ashore, an’ dead sailors tossing, tossing in 
the breakers like logs or drift, same as the one I 
see fust on Lobster Beach to Monhegan, and 
thought it was my father driftin’ here from the | 
Banks so he could lie in the graveyard with the | 
rest of the mariners, close under the yaller light of | 
the tower.”’ | 

“Wal, what does the horn say ?’’ asked the | 
captain, impatiently, for Isaac's eves were dreamy | 
now, as he looked far out on the sea. ‘You go) 
driftin’ away ‘fore you finish anythin’.”’ 

“It has only one word, solemn and slow. It 
says, ‘Doom! doom! doom!" and the wind spirits 
that shrieks an’ cries carries it ’way off over the 
sea. When the fog’s thicker, it’s mournfuller, 
but alwus ‘Doom!’”’ 

‘Isaac. vou'll hev to take that medicine vit!" 
cried the captain, wrathfully. ‘Doom, when the 
fog-horn is the best invention for seafaring folks 
there is. It does a sight more good’n the old 
bell.” 

“That's what I like, the old bell!’’ said the 
child, brightly. “Oh, if you’d only let me ring | 
it once in a while, for it’s tired of being so still, | 


A good word to seamen, |, 
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years. On long nights, when the winding-sheet | angels later than you did,—‘I’m looking around! 
of fog dropped over the sea, wrapping in its | I’m looking around!’ 


and it could tell me so many things! It’s another 
temptation, grandfather, for sometimes I’ve had 


my hand right on the rope to ring it when you | 


was to Monhegan. 
I couldn't reach it.” 

**] don’t wanter never hear that bell,’’ said the 
old man, soberly. ‘‘Larst time it was rung, ‘fore 
the fog-horn was goin’, a schooner went ashore 
to Damariscove, ‘an’ three men was drownded. 
That bell sings doom, Isaac; but I tell ye, if you 
won't let your mind dwell on such onnaterel 
things, I'll give ye a fur cap, with turn-down ear- 
flaps for Christmas.” 

“They comes theirselves,”’ sighed Isaac, **but 
I'd like that cap awful well. There aint but one 
boy on Monhegan that’s got one.” 

Three days before Christmas the captain’s wife 
and daughter went up to Bath to visit relatives, 
and do some “‘trading.’’ Isaac was left with his 
grandfather, though he longed to go and get 
acquainted with the 
cousins of whom he had 
so often heard. There 
was quite a crowd of 
Monhegan people on the 
big sloop with the great 
black “1” on the sail. 
That was its number 
when it was a_pilot- 
boat, and now, though 
a fanciful appellation 
had been painted on 
the stern, it was called 
The Big 1 ail along 
shore. 

Isaac watched the 
boat as it swept out of 
the harbor through the 
line of sentinel break- 
ers, past the headlands, 
into the sparkling win- 
ter sea. When the last 
speck of white sail had 
vanished, he turned 
wearily homeward, his 
dog at his heels. 

‘Them sheep worries 
me, Dan’l,”’ he said, 
soberly, ‘‘on cold nights 
when I am warm in 
bed, an’ them huddlin’ 
on the rocks. But 
there’s Elijah’s cave 
an’ David's, an’ they 
can cuddle up with 
their feet under ‘em. 
Cap'n Jackson says the 
weather’s onseasonable, an’ ‘a green 
Christmas makes a fat graveyard.’ 
I’m going to ask gran’father what 
that means.”” 

But his 
him, almost angrily, and all the 


It oughter be hung higher, so 


queerly, huddling over the fire, 
eating nothing and sleeping most 
of the time. 

Isaac had no faith 
Claus; his relatives were sober, 
practical folk, who had little 
knowledge of that fairy tale so dear to childish 
hearts, and when the artist had suggested Santa 
Claus to Isaac he was met with sober disapproval. 
“Them stories does for little miter children, but 
I’ve alwus knowed it was just your own folks.”’ 

The days were very long to the lonely child. 
He took a sort -of pride in his housekeeping; he 
fed the cow and hens and sat often, in the soft, 
mild afternoons, on the point watching for the 
Big 1. There were fishing schooners, 
sparkling, ice-crusted sails, leaving a wake of 
sunlit diamonds; great swan-like barks, flitting 
into the distance; perhaps the long ribbon of 
smoke from a far-away steamer, stretching across 
the sky; tiny sails of fishermen’s boats glittering 
like a pearly seagull on the crest of a breaker; 
the little mail boat coming homeward; all these, 
but no Big 1. 

On the twenty-third of December, the wintry 
chill in the air had turned into a warm moistness. 
All day the house had echoed with the tap, tap of 
the thawing snow from the eaves. The sheep 
wandered far over the island, basking in the sun- 
shine, and the cock crew often during the morning, 
to let his feathered friends on Monhegan know he 
was not frozen nor discouraged. 

One hen, astonished at the weather, but resol ved 
to be up with the season, laid an egg, and an- 
nounced the fact with such shrill pride that Isaac 
found it immediately. His grandfather, however, 


in Santa 


| paid no heed to this luxury, but cowered over the | 


fire. 

Night came on, and in the blackness the great 
yellow eye of Monhegan swung slowly around 
and over the land. The lighthouse keeper trimmed 
his lamp—a brave, strong figure in the glimmer 
and glow from the light—but his dark eyes were 
anxious, and he looked often toward a bank of 
clouds until the night shut down. 

Over the gloomy sky, on the wings of the south 
wind, swept a mass of mist—a great, filmy veil 
dropped from heaven. It wrapped, as it passed, 
the wave-torn headlands of Monhegan; it sifted 
through the evergreens that guarded the distant 
heights; it crossed deep, rocky caverns where the 
pent-up waters rumbled and roared; it crept over 
the meadow-lands; it reached up to the tower, 
flinging about it long rags and tatters of mist; 


grandfather checked | 


days the family were away acted | 


with | 
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it dripped in great globules on the polished panes, 
blurred the light into the gray, and went on then 
over the sleeping village to frowning Manana, to 
swathe the cottage and fog-horn tower in its 
denseness. 

‘‘Grandfather!’’ cried Isaac. He was dreaming, 
and thought he heard a loud knocking at the 
door. He sprang up and hurried on his clothes, 
half-asleep, and ran to the door. 

‘Hullo!’ he called. 

There was no reply, but the fog reached in and 
clung to his hair and laid wet touches on his 
hands and face. He went to the unconscious old 
man. 

“The fog, grandfather! wake up! think of the 
vessels !’’ 

The old man uttered only wild words for an- 
swer. The dog, aware that something was wrong, 
barked madly. The child lighted a lantern, and 
went out. It was the slamming of the barn-door 
that had wakened him. He fastened it, giving 
lone glance at the quiet cow, and the sleepy hens 
that twittered and fluttered at the light. 

Then he looked toward Monhegan. The wind 
blew fiercely and swept across his face. His 
voice mingled with its shrill cries, and brought no 
aid. 

“They couldn’t cross the harbor now,’’ he mut- 
tered; ‘‘it’s like a boiling kittle. Oh, 
somebody !”’ 

There was a pattering of feet over the rocks, 
and then a timid daa, as a number of sheep flitted 
past into the darkness. 

The child, erying bitterly, turned toward the 
house. On the plank walk that led to the fog- 
horn he hesitated, and then went bravely forward. 
Some one might come from Monhegan if the bell 
was heard; it had been kept for use in case of an 
accident to the machinery of the horn. 

He squeezed through between the two houses, 
for beyond the fog-horn was a precipice straight 
down a hundred feet into the furious sea. Then 
he held the lantern over his head, and looked for 
the bell. 

There it hung in the wooden frame, green with 
damp and mould, its iron tongue tied to the rope 

Ife took out his knife and cut the cord. 

“It aint mischief now; it’s got to be,’’ he mut- 
tered, and pulled the rope with his young arms. 
There was a creak, a hollow croak and a hoarse 
rumble as the old bell swung over and back again. 
“Ding, Dong! You're not wrong! Hear my 
song! Quiet solong! Ding, Dong!’’ 

There was merriment in the tone, but huskiness 
and grumbling, too; it had been silent for years, 
rusting in inglorious ease. 

“T save ships! LIring well! I sound no knell! 
The fog-bell!’" The child heard and smiled; he 
understood all. Then the old bell changed its 
tune. “On many lands! By honest hands!” 
Then it toppled back and forward. ‘Long years 
I've rung! And warning sung! I’ve saved 
many, many, many!’’ Then it clanged ‘‘many,”’ 
with mellow and merry variations of tone and 
| chord that the wind carried far away. 

Out on the black sea the helmsmen listened. 
| The fog-horn had gone wrong on Manana. They 
wondered it had not sounded before; at the voice 
of the bell they shifted the wheel a point, or 
moved the tiller an inch with horny hands, their 
bronzed faces peering into the mist. In the fore- 
castle reminiscent tars spoke of old times and 
fog signals, of wrecks and storms. 

One might fancy from the graveyard on Monhe- 
gan buried mariners would troop forth, bearded 
| and bronzed, their keen blue eyes alight, their 
wrinkled hands stretching for ropes or tiller, sum- 
moned by that long-silent voice of the night to 
aid the little sentinel at his post of duty. 

Oh, buried fishermen, if ever ghosts could walk, 
hess might you now come as the fog, quiet and 
| gray, to merge into it when the blessed sun shall 
| rise at dawn; take from those weary little hands 
| the torturing rope, and sound a loud signal for 
| those at sea! 
| I must keep up,” sobbed the child; “if I stop 
a minute folks might drown, an’ vessels go ashore 
| in the breakers. Once I thought it was fun to 
| ring the bell. Machinery is stiddier than me—I'’m 
| getting so tired.” 

The old bell waked, not the sleepers in the 
graveyard by the tower, but brave men in their 
sloping-roofed chambers on Monhegan. They 
| hurried out to the fish-house on the wharf, where 
| women brought coffee, and made ready. Then 
| they launched a great yawl—a porgy boat in the 
| past that had followed the steamers in perilous 
| seas—and, blessed by the watching women who 
| crowded close to the shore, they sent the boat 
| forth on the incoming breakers. It leaped up- 
ward on the crest of a wave, over, and was gone. 

“T doubt if they can land on Manana,”’ one 
woman said, “the sea is fearful out there off 
| shore.”” 

“They can do it if any men can. Jackson the 
| light-keeper’s with them,’ said another, ‘“‘and he 

knows something's wrong on Manana, the bell 
rung so queer.” 

There was a tramping of feet on the board walk 
in the early dawn, but the child did not hear. He 
swayed with the bell in a kind of delirium. The 
dog barked. 

‘Dan’l, don’t you frighten the sheep—they has 
to be out in nights alwus, poor little things.” 

But Day’! barked a maddening torrent of wel- 
come. Then some one lifted Isaac. 

“Why, it’s the boy!” cried Jackson. 
he a little hero, though ?”” 
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Strong hands seized the rope, and the old bell, 
as if aware of its limited time, sang all its song. 
“Ding, Dong!’’ roared the bell. 
I'mina rage! Not of this age! 
best! Give me my rest!” 

Soon into the gray distance sounded the solemn 
note of the fog-horn, and all day until the mist 
had melted beneath the sun, and winter returned 
with the crisp north wind. 

“It says ‘doom’ still,’ said Isaac, as Jackson 
put him to bed and bandaged the little blistered 
hands, ‘but it kin say it, for it means it kind.” 

“] guess you're gittin’ kind o’ looney,” said 
Jackson, smiling; ‘“‘you’d better go to sleep. 
You're the bravest chap I ever see, though, an’ 
you're like to be a light-keeper when you're 
growed.” 

“J wanter be that,’’ said Isaac, extending a 
bandaged hand. “Funny you guessed it, but I 
don’t wanter take your job away. I kin help 
you.” 

“I guess I'll be under the tower by that time, 
and you'll be a long time gittin’ growed if you 
don’t go to sleep.” 

“Grandfather won't lose his job, will he ?”’ 

‘“‘He won’t likely be complained of, cause the 
bell was rung. There oughter be two men here, 
but I cal'late, though, if the government knowed 
what a smart helper the cap’n had got, they'd 
dock his pay for havin’ too easy a job.”’ 

It was afternoon when Isaac woke. Dan’l, 
with a very dejected look, was sitting by the bed, 
thumping his tail on the floor. -Isaac sat up, and 
the first thing his eyes rested on was a fur cap 
with beautiful ear-flaps. 

“Hullo,” he screamed; “they’ve come! I 
don’t b’lieve in no Santa Claus bein’ here.’’ 

He ran out to the kitchen in his nightgown with 
the cap on his head, retreating in great confusion 
when he saw some Monhegan people there. 

His mother followed him and hugged him. 
“How proud your father would have been,’’ she 
sobbed. 

The captain of the Big J looked in at the door. 
“Tf it hadn’t’a’ been for you ringin’ that bell, 
Isaac, I dunno where we’d fetched up. We was 
out there in the fog and I’d lost my reckonin’, but 
I heered the bell an’ kep’ off. So you most like 
saved your marm and grandmarm, and that ’ere 
fine cap, too. Your grandfather’s better now, 
but he don’t know yit what a boy you be. He’ll 
take a sight o' comfort in ye. If you want a sail 
any time, why, signal to me. I guess your ma 
wunt worrit about ye so much after this.” 

“I never thought of you folks at all, mother,”’ 
Isaac said, pulling his cap down to the back of 
his neck, ‘“‘but only of boys like me that had 
sailor fathers who might get drownded. Some 
day, if you won’t make me take medicine and 
say I aint healthy, I’ll tell you what the fog-bell 
said.” 

Jackson of the light-house wrote to the artist 
about the boy, and after New Year’s came a big 


box of books, pictures and a little sketch in a gilt 
frame of the young hero ringing the bell. The 
captain hung it over the mantel-piece, and used to 
sit and look at it for hours, while the child, his feet 
on the edge of the stove, read of Crusoe’s adven- 
tures. 

“Rest ye a bit, son,”’ the captain would say; 
“you done well in that pictur. Ay, your father 
would ’a’ ben proud of ye. Ef it aint no per- 
tickler bother, jest spin me a yarn about what the 
bell said to ye whilst ye was ringing it. 

“Wal, wal, I wanter know,” the captain would 
say when the story was done. Thén he would 


| 





put on his pea-jacket and tarpaulin, and with | 


Dan'l at his heels, saunter out to the bell and 
regard it with solemn interest. 

Isaac knew where to join him, and all three 
would stand in respectful silence on the bleak 
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the eer of two hundred and eighty-five 
volumes which was bequeathed to All Saints’ 


“Not for long! | Church as late as 1715. 
I’ve done my | 
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THE EMPEROR AND I. 


The German Emperor and I 
Eat, drink and sleep the self-same way ; 
For bread is bread, and pie is pie 
And kings can eat but thrice a day. 
—Fred Warner Stirling. 


ter 


For the Companion. 


‘*HAVING FUN.’’ 


From my window I see a young dog racing 
from end to end of a field, giving short barks at 
each turning, and wholly occupied with working 
off his excessive vitality. My neighbor’s two- 
year-old child is trotting up and down the walk, 
laughing and crowing, evidently deriving enjoy- 
ment of the same kind and equal in degree from 
her exercise. Both child and dog are without 
playfellows, but are quite capable of amusing 
themselves; and, after all, there is often little 
difference between us and our four-footed fellow- | 
creatures in the manner of obtaining recreation. 

Play is a necessity to healthful life. With chil- 
dren and young animals it is the chief occupa- 
tion, as well as the training of eyes and muscles. 





A pony turned out to pasture among staid and 
matronly cows amused himself very well alone 
until, in his circlings around the field, he startled 
one of the cows, who dashed off with more speed 
than grace. 

This put a mischievous idea into the pony’s 
head. He had considered cows slow and uninter- 
esting, but this unexpected friskiness suggested 
that it was possible to ‘“thave fun’’ at their ex- 
pense. He tried the sudden charge upon the 
other occupants of the pasture with similar effect, 
and was much elated by his success; but when 
he attempted to repeat the manceuvre, he was 
confronted by a pair of lowered horns, from 


g | which he deemed it wise to retreat. 


Though the colt wandered innocently about 
cropping grass for a while, he was planning a 
new attack. Feeding gradually nearer to one of 
the cows, and watching until she was off her 
guard, he made a quick grab, caught the end of 
her tail in his teeth, and shook it. There was no 
doubt about the fun for the pony. He drove the 
cow round and round the field, faster and faster, 
till the whole herd, wild with fear, fled before them, 
and, leaping the boundary wall, disappeared in 
the woods beyond. 

Puss brings her kittens to the lawn some 


summer evening, and her spectators enjoy the | 


and slyly pats her ear; he knows he is taking a | 
Kiberty, and is on the defensive, trying to retreat | 
and look behind at the same time in a way that | 
tangles his paws and trips him up. He wriggles 
off upon his back until two of his fellows alight 
| on him with a pounce. 

| One of Judith’s kittens invented an original 
| pastime. Her mistress had lately purchased a 
| piano, the highly polished case of which she was 
| loath to cover. As the instrument stood in the 
} | parlor, and there were no children in the family, 
| 1 was surprised, soon after its arrival, to see it 
| badly scratched, as if with pins or nails. 

‘*What has happened to it?’’ Iasked. Witha 

| can’t-be-helped expression the owner answered 
“It was the cat. Every time the door is left ajar 
she creeps in here, and skates or slides on it just 
as the boys do on the frozen gutters. 1’ve whipped 
| her, but it does no good. It is a temptation she 
won’t resist.”” 

As with children, so with four-footed creatures ; 
there are various opinions as to what constitutes 
sport. 
ment was peculiar. She would leave the jolliest 

| of romps or the cosiest of naps at the instant a | 
| certain man of the family appeared. As soon as 
| he was seated, she leaped upon his knees, and 
waved her tail in his face until he, using that 
| member for a handle, lowered her to the floor by 
it, when she jumped back again upon his lap. 
Not until he com- 
pelled her to dismount 
in the ordinary way 
had anything else an 
attraction for her. 

A cat of my ac- 
quaintance, who re- 
joiced in the name 
Keturah Ann Apoth’- 
osis Flabbyo, had, 
like her mistress, a 
taste for music, and 
spent some of her 
leisure in practising 
upon the piano. Seat- 
ed upon the stool, and 
apparently with much 
thought and consider- 


| ation, she touched one key and then another, 


sometimes waiting until the reverberations of the 


first had ceased before striking the next. This 
slow and dignified movement usually contented 
her, but sometimes, desiring more martial strains, 
she walked up and down the key-board till her 
aspirations were satisfied. 

There are many exceptions to the rule 
that puss objects to wetting her feet. If 
she is a good hunter, and lives in the 
country where she may range the fields, 
she does not confine herself to hair and 
feathers in looking for her prey; she 
takes an interest in everything that has 
life. 

) Atiny brook, so narrow that the June- 
grass blossoms interlock above it, is a 
highway for those lively beauties, the 
speckled trout. In one place it broadens 
and shallows upon the gravel, then 
deepens and narrows through the 
meadow grass beyond. The farm Tabby 
had a passion for trouting, and divided 

her nights about equally between the 
| barns and the brook, seldom, during the 
season, failing to exhibit trophies from 
both battlefields each morning. 

Her manner of fishing was this: she 








We had a kitten whose choice of amuse- | 
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nipping an ear, slipping into one ns yout after an- 
| | other, tugging at a handkerchief, poking his tiny 

hands into button-holes, sliding like a flash up 
| one coat-sleeve, to pop out of the other and 
launch off to the carpet. 

Now he coils up in my hand, peeping out with 
shining eyes, then sails off to the floor and trails 
his downy feather of a'tail across the room. He 
delights in slippery tables and chair-backs, sneez- 
ing energetically when he loses his balance and 
makes too sudden a descent. 

One of the flying squirrels seems to fill the room 
with his rapid movements. One pair of the silky 
beauties are almost bewildering. They go through 


,| Many amusing evolutions, and have many comi- 


| cal races and boxing matches. 

In the history of the four specimens of these 
interesting creatures which we have had as pets, I 
do not remember a single exhibition of ill-humor. 
They mount to some elevation after each tric’ 
and take a flying leap, as introduction to the next 
exploit—a kind of progressive scale to usher in 

new harmonies. 
| A gray squirrel is allowed the freedom of house 

|and garden, as he is thoroughly domesticated. 
| He made friends with a young kitten when 
both were nearly of the same size, and their games 
still continued as Puss grew up. It seems a dan- 
gerous pastime now—a cat nearly full-grown 
chasing Bunny about the house, her whiskers 
wearing a brigandish expression at times, and her 
tail suspiciously fluffy; but a little spice of dan- 
ger suits the squirrel. 

Up and down stairs, over and under the fur- 
niture the two scamper, until puss is excited 
enough to eat her playfellow could she but lay 
her paw upon him. 

Once she cornered him behind an ottoman, but 
a scratch on her nose warned her not to forget 
her manners; and now he has but to whirl about 
and face her to turn pursuer into pursued. If he 
chooses to be behind, she has no alternative but 
to submit. 

He is expert in leaping long distances, landing 
upon your shoulder from across the room when 
you think yourself safe beyond his reach. The 
family are all accustomed to his ways, and he is 
sure of caresses when he lays his cold nose against 
one’s cheek, or coughs in one’s ear. 

One visitor, an old gentleman, never became 
accustomed to these sudden onslaughts from 
Bunny, and showed a nervous dislike of him. 
Consequently Bun let slip no opportunity of leap- 
| ing upon his back, pulling his hair and scudding 





entertainment quite as much as do the performers, | lay in the grass close by the edge of the gravelly | over him, until we were obliged to banish the 


while she sits by surveying them critically. 
Ordinary fisticuffs she regards with satisfaction. 


She wishes her children to be perfect in the art of | 


self-defence, but ill-natured quarrels find her cor- 


headland, while below the tireless sea sang the | recting paw ready. 


song of the fog-bell—the story it told with every 


breaking wave. PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


er 
BOOKS IN CHAINS. 


In Europe, long before the days of printing, 
books were fastened to shelves or desks in libra- 
ries and churches, to guard against their being 
stolen, and also to prevent one student’s gaining 
an unfair advantage over another by securing the 
loan of a book from a too amiable librarian. 

The libraries of the English Universities were 
chained until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when, on account of the inconvenience 
of using them, the chains were removed. It is 
recorded that at King’s College a man was paid 
one pound seven shillings, in 1777, for nine days’ 
labor in taking the fetters off the college books. 
According to The Antiquarian, there are, how- 
ever, a few chained libraries still remaining in 
England. The largest of these is at the cathedral 
church of Hereford, and is the one genuine sur- 
vival of an old monastic library. It consists of 
about two thousand volumes, of which fifteen 
hundred are chained. There are five bookcases, 
and the remains of two others. 

The catalogue, which is also chained, classifies 
the books, many of which are in manuscript, in 
eight divisions. Each chain is from three to four 
feet long, according to its position, so that every 
volume can be placed on the reading desk. In 
the centre of these chains are swivels, which are 
useful in preventing their entanglement. 

Hereford possesses the latest as well as the 








She is a dignified matron. At dinner she sits 
bolt upright by her mistress’s chair until dessert 
is served. Then a table-mat is put upon the car- 
pet, and a saucer of tea set upon it. After drink- 


ing the tea, the cat slips the saucer aside, and | 


lays the mat over it. 
She had carefully ex- 
cluded her kittens from 
the room, but, thinking 
it well to give them a 
lesson in table man- 
ners, brought in one of 
them. The kitten had 
an impression that din- 
ner was for cats to eat, 
and, finding himself 
neglected, began to 
mew. At this Judith 
rose, crossed the room 
to her young hopeful, 
put one paw around his 


neck, and with the 
other cuffed his ears 
soundly. 

She banished him 


from the dining-room, 
but for several days 
after drilled him in 
table etiquette by taking him upon the window- 
ledge outside the room at breakfast and tea-time, 
where he could see all that was passing within, | 
and administering a cuff every time he opened his | 
mouth. 

What delightful romps they have, now dancing 
and wrestling, now scudding up a tree to drop on 





space, and as a fish attempted to pass, she threw 
it from the water by a quick stroke of her paw. 

So successful was her fishing that it was not 
unusual for the family of three persons to break- 
fast satisfactorily upon trout, and Tabby was not 
robbed of her share. Whatever were the results 
of the night’s sport, she piled them—rats, mice 
and trout—upon the barn floor, where the first 
| person entering in the morning would see them. 
Another cat delights as much in mudpuddles 
as does her young mas- 
ter. I stopped in a pelt- 
ing rain one day to 
watch her, for she was 
actually sailing boats 
all by herself in a 
muddy pool. 

A brisk east wind was 
blowing, and the bit of 
floating shingle was 
driven by the breeze 
quite rapidly across the 
ripples of the mimic 
pond. Puss, though 
her glossy black coat 


intent upon her play to 
mind either rain or 
spectators, but trotted 
along by the edge of 
the puddle, giving her 


craft a push now and | 


then, and, when it 
stranded upon the farther side, pawing it into 
position for a new start. 
| None of our pets are prettier or merrier than 
the flying squirrels, who are always allowed free- 
dom for a game of romps after tea. We enjoy it | 
as much as they do. One scuds to the top of his | 
master’s head, burrowing in hair and whiskers, 


was very wet, was too | 


frisky mischief from the room to save our visitor 
from constant persecution. If, however, the gen- 
tleman chanced to pass through the room, or under 
the trees where the squirrel was, Bun always 
managed to get at least one shot at him. 

A pair of grays had their home in a wall near 
which my hammock was swung, a line of trees, 
elm and spruce, making a grand highway and 
playground for them. No doubt they despised 
my indolence, for they invariably brought their 
lunch of cones to a certain branch from which 
they could drop all the husks and cores upon me, 
as I lay there pretending to read, but really in- 
terested more in their antics than in any book. 

Such restless creatures! From the elm along 
the line of spruces and back again, taking flying 
leaps from sprays that dipped low under their 
elastic weight, one chasing his mate in and out, 
boxing, wrestling and rolling over her; chat- 
tering and laughing in the maddest of romps, till 
I could but wonder how he kept his footing. 

Once he made a sudden spring over her back, 
and, seizing her ear in his teeth, ran with her up 
the long, straight pole of the tree. He was grow- 
ing too rough in his play, and there followed 
| among the green tangle something which looked 
| like a quarrel. 

There was a sharp altercation for some minutes 
| —each seemed to be trying to out-talk the other— 
| till, with an indignant flirt of her tail, madam 
| sprang off along the green highway, pausing upon 
the elm trunk to send back a last retort to her 
partner. Flattened upon his branch, with head 
| on one side watching her, he vouchsafed no reply, 

but let her have ‘‘the last word.” 
| Squirrels, like cats, are more excitable before a 
| thunder-shower—at least if we may judge from 
| the tenants of the old farm-house. These—and 
| there was quite a family of them—lived in a par- 
tition wall, by the side of the big chimney, and 





oldest collection of chained books in the kingdom, | an opponent’s head! One steals behind madam, | and sneezing when he tickles his nose; gently | usually retired to rest at night with only a very 
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little quiet gossip, and soft, furry noises and hestlings. | with flapping of wings, made a deafening tumult. | 


But with the distant mutterings of thunder they | 
became uneasy; and to judge from the squeaks, com- | 
plaints, and scratchings about, their tempers were 
ruffled by the unusual amount of electricity in the 
atmosphere. 

The tempest which followed the evening when they 
were most quarrelsome was of a highly accentuated 
character. I never noticed this appearance of rest- | 
less discomfort during a storm in our tame squirrels, | 
so it may be exceptional. } 

Another household pet, a green heron, confined by | 
a long cord to a tree in the yard, spent much time by 
day standing upon one leg, his shoulders hunched up, 
as though asleep, a most stupid-looking fowl. Fristen, 
the cat, was much struck by his singular appearance, 
and watched him furtively for a week or so before 
venturing nearer. She understood perfectly the dif- 
ference between English sparrows, which were law- 
ful food, and chickens, which were tabooed, but was 
puzzled how to classify the new-comer. A capture | 
did not look difficult, as he did not fly away when she | 
approached. 

Deciding she would call him a sparrow, the cat sidled | 
closer. | 

“Plunkett’s” eyes slightly opened, but he moved 
not a feather. Puss crouched, and advanced a step. 

Still there was no motion. Nearer she crept, 
her tail beginning to twitch, and her hind legs work- 
ing for a spring, when with a loud “Quawk!” wings 
outspread and flapping, and long bill stretched wide, 
the drowsy bird was transformed into an avenging 
fury. He sprang at puss, and she fled up a treeina 
flash. 

She decided that she must have been mistaken, and 
that the strange fowl was a chicken, but could not 
resist repeating the performance every few days, 
solely for the sake of the excitement. 

“Saffron,” a yellow kitten, has some moral defects 
of which Rover, the Newfoundland, disap- 
proves, and he gives her to understand 
that she must expect no favors from him. 
To emphasize this, he encourages “Malta,” 
her rival, to dine from his dish, and shows 
her every gentlemanly attention. Saffron’s 
presence he ignores; but if she ventures 
to take liberties, he believes that he has a 
right to amuse himself at her expense. 

His plate is a constant temptation to 
her. He leaves a few fragments of his 
dinner and then lies down and feigns 
sleep, watching her covertly as she ap- .. 
proaches, sometimes allowing her to sniff 
the savory morsels; but before she can taste 
them, a sudden stentorian yelp sends her 
fleeing to a place of safety. With a grin 
and yawn Rover rises, devours the last 
fragments, and saunters away. 

The chickens also afford him much 
amusement. Out of his lunch of crackers 
he crumbles one upon the ground, to call 
them about him; and when they are gath- 
ered in good numbers he stretches out his 
big black paw, and sends them fluttering 
in all directions; but he is quite careful not 
to hurt any of them. Evidently all he 
cares for is to have his little joke. 

Among the chicks is one whose wing-quills made 
very rapid growth before feathers overtopped her 
down jacket. She does not know how to manage so 
long a cloak, and her wings nearly touch the ground, 
giving her an awkward appearance. This strikes 
Rover as very funny, and he follows her up and down | 
the yard with his nose to the ground, greatly diverted 
by her stumbling gait, rendered more clumsy still by | 
her excitement. 

Another dog has a standing joke with his mistress, 
by reason of which he receives a little extra petting. 
Always delighted to range the woods with me, he no 
sooner reaches the gate on our return than his gam- | 
bols cease; he drags himself slowly up the path, 
drops by the doorstep with a groan, closes his eyes, 
and looks perfectly exhausted. This invariably brings 
a sympathetic pat from his mistress, and a ‘Poor 
Nep! Did she tire you all out?’? whereat he wags 
his tail, and becomes a live dog again, ready for 
another romp. 

We had a small, black bantam—a pompous, ill- | 
tempered fowl, by name, Tuck. He considered him- 
self greatly superior to the big white brahmas, and 
his ‘fun’? was of a reprehensible kind. He chased 
the chickens and walked over them, and when the 
other fowls remonstrated, was so watchful and agile 
that he eluded punishment by flying out of their 
reach, and then taunted the angry parents with an 
insulting squeal. 

He spent much time lingering about the kitchen | 
door, making impudent comments upon the conver- | 
sation within. . 

One day Tuck began making his impertinent re- 
marks to a member of the family who was at work 
in the garden, and who retaliated by imitating his 
crow. Tuck, surprised, repeated it. So did his an- | 
tagonist. Tuck led with rage. So did his echo. | 
This conversation was kept up for over two hours, 
until Tuck was speechless; but did you ever see a 
rooster so exasperated that he could do nothing but 
dance? 

He avoided that member of the family afterwards, 
and sneaked away out of sight at his approach. 


| 
j 


| 


| 
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| some rough bunks, tables and stools, we were quite 





Most of our feathered friends play games more or 
less intelligible to us, and no doubt have many jokes 
among themselves of which we fail to catch the 
point. 

An enclosure about a hundred feet long by twelve 
wide was added to the hen-house. A day or two 
after it was completed, there was a great commotion 
among the fowls. Fearing a dog had gained access 
to them, the mistress went out to investigate. At 
sight of her the hens hurried up, expecting extra 
food. 

This occurred several times, and she could see no 
reason for the disturbance. She stole quietly to a 
place overlooking the enclosure, and soon made al 
discovery. Two or three of the fowls, starting at | 
the upper end of the yard, would race together down 
its length, the rest flapping their wings, crowing, 
und cackling over each race. 

Contestants were not lacking. Indeed, the whole 
company were as wildly enthusiastic as a crowd at a 
cattle fair, and were apparently as eager to “‘back’’ 
their favorites. Crows, squeals of delight and de- 
tision, and the whole vocabulary of fowl! language, 


Several times a day this uproar would be heard, and | 
to the neighbor’s questions regarding it there could | 
be but one answer: “Oh, that is only the hens train- | 
ing for a running match.” SARA E. CUSHMAN. | 


| me on the hard snow. 
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For the Companion. 


A RACE WITH A MOOSE. 


The winter of 1882-83 was unusually severe in the | 
region about Moosehead Lake, in the Maine woods. 
It was in the autumn of that year that a friend and 
myself had been advised by our physician to take 
three or four months’ leave from college, and to en- 
deavor, amid the balsam forests of Northern Maine, 
to regain our health, which had been impaired by 
severe study. 

George Benton and I had some knowledge of wood- | 
craft, and were not unwilling to exchange the dry 
lectures and the damp east winds of Cambridge for | 
the out-door sports of a winter in the woods. | 

During October we established a snug camp on one 
of the smaller streams that flow into Moosehead 
from the north. We had taken two men in with us 
to prepare our camp, and had brought two boat-loads 
of provisions and equipments. 

We spent the first month in building a warm log 
shanty, which we roofed securely with bark, and 
when, in its one room and upon its rough floor, we 
had put up our large wood-stove; when we had ar- 
ranged our provisions on broad shelves, and made | 


satisfied with our home. One of our men was now 


|sent back to civilization, leaving Jim Collins, a 


famous woodsman of that region, to act as guide, | 
cook and man-of-all-work. 
For the first month or two our larder was well sup- 


plied with game. George and I brought in large bags 
of ruffed and Canada grouse from the beech ridges, 
or varied the bill of fare with a brace of wood ducks 
from the river, and at one time George came upon a 
fine buck, and brought him down with a charge of 
heavy shot. 

In the middle of November the snow fell steadily 
for several days, and when the sun shone once more, 
the snow lay four feet deep on a level in the woods. 
It seemed as if an arctic winter had suddenly settled 
down. It was bitterly cold, and all the streams were 
covered with ice; there seemed to be no living creature 
remaining in the woods. For more than a month 
there was no abatement of the cold. We got no 
game or fresh meat of any kind, and grew thoroughly 
tired of corned beef and salt pork. 

A few days before Christmas, George and I decided 
to make a great effort to procure a Christmas dinner. 
After a sufficient breakfast upon our tiresome fare, 
we started out on our snow-shoes, George following 
the river down to a cedar swamp near by, hoping for 
a shot at a hare, while I climbed into the hills back 
of the shanty, thinking I might find a stray grouse, 
or possibly fall in with larger game. 

There was a slight crust on the snow, and I walked 
along easily. After I had gone some distance, a 
grouse started out from a fallen tree-top, and sailed 
down into aravine. I marked the spot carefully, and 
followed the bird. It had flown into a large, com- 
pactly growing clump of spruce-trees in the deepest 
part of the ravine. 

Descending to the thicket, I pushed the spruce 





branches quietly aside, and peered into the midst of 
the clump, where I expected to find the bird. There 
was no bird in sight, but I saw something which | 
made my heart beat faster. In a little open space in | 
the midst of the thicket the snow had been beaten | 
down as hard as in any barn-yard. | 
Evidently I had come upon a place where the deer | 
had been “yarding.” I looked about, but no animal 
was in sight. Possibly, after eating all the moss and | 
herbage to be found here, they had gone elsewhere. | 
I stepped down into the “yard” to make a closer | 
examination. As I did soa shrill snort sounded from 
behind some low firs at one side of the open space, | 
and in a moment a moose stepped majestically into 
sight, shaking the snow from his shaggy shoulders. 
We were both taken by surprise, and for an instant 
each stood still, staring at the other. The animal was 
a large bull moose, old and solitary; evidently he 
was half-starved, and the great bones showing clearly 
beneath the skin made him an unsightly object. The 
old fellow cut short my inspection by another snort, 
and, lowering his head, prepared to charge upon me. 
Raising my shot-gun, I fired a charge of buck-shot. 
The great beast came to his knees, and, as he fell, I 
fired the remaining barrel, which was loaded with 
bird shot. | 
At first I thought I had killed him, but as the 
smoke cleared away I saw the moose rise to his feet, | 
and rush forward with all the fury of a mad bull. | 


| raised. 
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Fortunately, like a bull, he could not turn quickly. | roots of the spruce, put on my snow-shoes, and, by 


Leaping to one side, I escaped his rush, and, before | 
he could recover himself, had jumped out of the yard | 
upon the snow crust. 

In my scramble I dropped the gun, and it lay below 
I had no time to stop to get 
it, for as soon as the moose could turn he sprang into 
the deep snow. There was no notion of flight ex- 
pressed in those little eyes that gleamed at me so 
wickedly; half-starved, wounded and desperate, the 
animal meant mischief. 

Now that we were out of the “yard,” my snow- 


| shoes gave me a great advantage; I ran lightly on 

the crust, while the moose plunged deeply in with 
| every leap. 
| could hear the brute grunting with rage as he plowed 


I had a start of about twenty yards, and 


along behind me. 

We kept on for several minutes, when, looking 
over my shoulder, I saw with dismay that the animal, 
in spite of my advantage, was gaining on me. He 
had settled down into an easy lope, which was taking 
him through the snow at a terrible pace. 

He would have overtaken me presently, but just 
before he was upon me I jumped behind a large | 
spruce, and, dodging around it, ran off again at right | 
angles. In this way I gained about ten yards. If I | 


| had not been encumbered with snow-shoes, which 


were tightly bound upon my feet, I might have sprung 
into some small tree and escaped in that way. Again 


| and again my pursuer gained on me, and [ got out of | 


the way just in time by dodging behind some tree. 
The animal’s wound was evidently having its effect, 
and he was not jumping with so much vigor; but | 


| this advantage was counterbalanced by the fact that | 


I, too, was becoming winded. The unceasing and | 
unusual effort was telling on me, and my breath was 
nearly gone. 

The great brute’s long upper lip was stretched out | 
as if to seize me. What would I not have given for | 






my shot-gun, or for a ' i 
weapon of any kind! Un- ' § i 
armed as I was, I could 5 

have but little hope at 

close quarters against the 

broad horns and sharp 

hoofs of the moose. 

I was now running along a high ridge which, on 
one side, fell off in an almost perpendicular descent. 
The moose was not a dozen yards behind me; there 
were no more trees within reach, and things were 
looking very alarming. 

While I was thinking that matters were approach- 
ing a crisis, a little red squirrel darted over the snow | 
in front of me. Running to the edge of the ridge, 
the squirrel ran out on a spruce that hung over the 
precipice, and, sitting up on his haunches, began to 
chatter and scold. The tree on which the squirrel 
took refuge, and which I had not noticed before, 
stretched in a nearly horizontal direction from the 
top of the ridge. 

It flashed upon me that here was a means of escape. 
Without pausing to weigh the matter, but running 
out on the trunk, I flung myself as far as possible 
among the branches. The moose was close at my 
heels, and was able to stop just in time to save him- 
self from falling headlong into the ravine. Standing 
at the edge, he pawed the snow and bellowed with 
rage. 

I lay panting among the spruce branches until I 
had somewhat recovered my breath, and then looked 
about me. The tree on which I lay was, in its thick- 
est part, about a foot in diameter. The wind had 
partially uprooted it, and as it fell into the ravine the 
top had lodged in the branches of another tree, thus 
supporting it in a horizontal position. The squirrel 
had retired in a panic to the most distant part of the 
tree, and I could hear him chattering excitedly. 

I now felt comparatively safe. Taking off my 
snow-shoes, I hung them on a branch and proceeded 
to make myself as comfortable as possible. In spite 
of the midday sun it was bitterly cold, and I began 
to wonder how long it would be before the siege was 


The moose continued to paw the snow about the 
roots of the tree. To see me sitting there, not ten 
feet away, yet out of his reach, was becoming too 
great a tax upon his excited temper; and, going back 
a few yards, he made ready for a run and jump. 

Seeing his intention I tried, but in vain, to scram- 
ble out of reach. On he came, antlers lowered and 
eyes flashing; but as he reached the tree his hoofs 
slipped from the rounded surface, and his leap lost 
half its force. Yet as he plunged through the 
branches at my side, he came so near that one antler 
caught the sleeve of my leather hunting-jacket and, 





| ripping it off, made an ugly wound on my arm. 


Down the animal crashed, full forty feet, to the 
bottom of the ravine. Pushing the branches aside I | 
looked down. The great beast lay quite still. 


‘ | 
It took me but a few moments to creep back to the | 


a circuitous route, to reach the bottom of the ravine. 
The moose lay on his side, motionless; the fall had 
broken his neck. 

I went back to the shanty, and found that George 
and the guide had returned. They bandaged my 
wounded arm, and together we walked to the scene 
of my adventure. We found that the moose meas- 
ured eight feet from nose to tail, but he was so thin 
that the guide estimated his weight at not more than 
nine hundred pounds. His horns were quite loose 
and would soon have fallen off. 

Placing him on a hand-sled, which we had brought 
for that purpose, we drew him in triumph to the 
shanty. 

As we left the ravine, the red squirrel scolded at us 
from the top of a neighboring tree. Robert Bruce 
had no greater cause to thank his famous spider than 
I this little rodent; and to this day [ cherish a kindly 
feeling toward all red squirrels. 

FRANCIS S. PALMER. 





For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS IN MUNICH. 


Germany is, indeed, the land of the Christmas-tree. 
It will grow in other countries, as those who have 
watched its increase in America in the last twenty- 
five years know. But with us it is too much like the 
palms which adorn our parlors—an artificial product. 

In Germany no home is too 
poor to have its own little pine, 
with a Christ-child to guard it. 
Even the damp chill and low- 
lying fogs of December in 


Munich cannot repress the 
Christmas spirit, which is 
everywhere in the air. 

The first indication of its 


coming is on St. Nicholas’s 
Day, the sixth of December, 
when, in many homes, St. Nich- 
olas appears. He is not at all 
the genial soul that Santa Claus 
embodies in America. He 
comes from his forest home, 
not drawn by swift reindeers, 
but walking with great strides, 
while on one shoulder he bears 
a bundle of rods—an emblem of terror to all 
poor little souls who feel conscious of wrong. 
doing since his last appearance. On his other 
shoulder he has a great sack of nuts and apples 
for the good children. 

It was interesting to watch the children’s 
faces as St. Nicholas entered the home of a 
certain artist in Munich, where many children 
were gathered to await him. He questioned 
each one as to his behavior, and his needs for 
Christmas. The older children answered 
promptly, and even recited little Christmas 
poems at his bidding. ‘They received apples 
and nuts—one a trumpet and one a picture- 
book—with a promise of more to come from 
the “Christmas Man” later. 

One truthful little rogue, who boldly faced his 
fate, received blows from a rod snatched 
hastily by the grim saint, as soon as he found 
mischief had been done by the little fellow. 
The look of relief which came over the face of 

a quiet little maiden of six years when, after a serio 
comic speech, St. Nicholas went on his way, leaving 
her with a lapful of apples and nuts, showed that 
her conscience had not been wholly clear. 

In many homes where more elaborate preparations 
to receive the saint were not made on the night 
before St. Nicholas’s Day, the little shoes were set 
outside the chamber window while their wearers 
slept. Next morning, strange to say, they were found 
filled with nuts and apples by the good saint as he 
passed by. Woe to the child who found only a rod as 
a token of the saint’s disapproval! 

In years gone by, St. Nicholas was always followed 
by an unpleasant little figure with an ugly face, and 
avery active, long red tongue. On his crooked back 
was a huge basket, in which he carried away children 
who had been too naughty to be tolerated longer in 
their own homes. But as the world grows milder, the 
cruel Krampus appears less frequently. 

After St. Nicholas’s Day the little wooden figures 
of that worthy gave way to images of the Christ-child. 

A most curious fair was held for two weeks in the 
great square close to the old Sendlinger Thor, one of 
the city’s gates. Long lines of wooden booths were 
put up on each side of the promenade, and these 
were filled with the various figures and forms which 
go to make up a German Krippe, or Nativity. 

Every detail of the story of that first Christmas 
Eve was given in wood or wax. There were mangers 
varying from the simplest form, at which a very 
small cow and donkey stood eating in close proximity 
to the blessed Baby’s head, to structures which looked 
more like Greek temples than stables. 

Sometimes the Christ-child lay in green moss in his 
manger-bed, but oftener he lay on his mother’s knee, 
and St. Joseph guzed in wonder while the shepherds 
left their flocks to come and worship. In the remote 
distance the three kings came, bringing gifts. 

In every Catholic family, especially in Austria, the 
Krippe is set up each year. In all the smaller churches, 
more or less elaborate groups are arranged near the 
high altar, and remain until the festival of the 
Three Kings, which occurs on the sixth of January. 

Early in December, fresh sheets of paper with 
prettily colored pictures of angels or of the Christ- 
child were found in all the stationery shops. Per- 
haps the most artistic was one with carefully exe- 
cuted woodcuts from Diirer and Holbein. The chil- 
dren preferred the brighter colors of the moderns, 
and bought them eagerly to write upon them their 
letters to the Christ-child. 

Such innocent letters! A studious little girl of 
eleven made after this fashion a list of the things she 
‘desired: “Writing-paper and pencils; a doll with 
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clothes which take off; a box of bonbons; a mark 
(a quarter of a dollar).’’ Her more ambitious 
brother of eight wanted ‘‘a wife for my canary- 
bird; a pair of white mice; a pair of skates; a 
chest of tools ;”’ and, among other trifles, a writing- 
table. 

During Christmas week, in every open square 
in Munich, there suddenly sprang up whole groves 
















of bright colors were suspended from the branches, | 


and so many bonbons hung by bright ribbons, | land, and to become an independent duchy. The 





DEC. 18, 1890. 





Luxemburg is now to be separated from Hol- 


that even at New Year’s eager little fingers had | reason of this is, that while a woman may occupy 


not picked half the tree’s treasures. 


hospitals. 
in the great General Hospital for months, was 
surprised in his lonely room by friends who 
came bearing a little tree gayly decorated. They 
lighted it, sang to him carols, and left his room 
bright with their presents. 

The good Sisters of Mercy, who were the nurses, 
continued their kindliness. Their first gift to the 
invalid was a little Krippe—a simple manger filled 
with green moss, in which lay the Christ-child, 
while a friendly cow and donkey stood close by, 
and above a bright star suggested those who 





would soon come to do the Child reverence. 


CHRISTMAS SEASON IN MUNICH. 


of Christmas-trees, of every size from tiny little | 
pines to lofty hemlocks. 

It was pleasant to see the busy fathers and 
mothers making their Christmas purchases ; pleas- 
ant, too, to see how many hands were busy in 
making Christmas merry for those who were too 
poor to make merry by themselves. Every private | 
school and public school had its special families 
to provide for. 

For at least one day, every child in the city 
was made glad. The windows grew brighter 
each day with Christmas toys and trifles. Marzi- 
pan—a favorite preparation of almonds—became 
a great staple with the confectioners, and was 
found in every conceivable form. Very real- | 
looking potatoes, apparently just out of the oven, 
and cracked open to show their mealy whiteness, 
proved to be marzipan with a brown peel of choc- 
olate. What seemed to be the most natural cher- 
ries and plums and strawberries were also, at 
heart, only Kénigsberger marzipan. 

But the good German housewife does not 
squander all her money upon confectioners’ cakes. 
One night we were invited to help prepare home | 
Christmas cakes. For a full hour our faithful 
Therese was to be heard stirring and beating to- 
gether eggs and sugar, and a very small quantity 
of flour. When a dough had been formed of 
such a consistency that it could be rolled into a 
beautiful smooth mass, our work began. 

The good mother rolled out the dough and 
pressed it on wooden printing-blocks, and gave it 
to us, to cut in it the outlines, clear and sharp. 
There was every manner of beast and bird and 
flower, an Alpine Cottage, and even Joseph and 
Mary on their way into Egypt. There was a 
Krippe, too, for various friends had lent their 
family Christmas cake-prints for the evening. 
The whole family, from the grave professor down | 
to the seven-year-old boy, sat around the large 
dining-table, each with a cutting-board and a | 


carving their own destinies instead of the outlines 
of Christmas cakes. <A triumphant ‘‘cock-a- 

doodle-doo” told when our pet had succeeded | 
with the five tail-feathers of his rooster. 


| been a Republic under the hereditary rule of the 
| princes of the house of Orange. 


| the throne of Holland, the ancient law of Luxem- 
The Christmas cheer penetrated even to the| burg forbids a woman to become its ruler. 


The | 


A young American, who had lain sick | duchy, therefore, passes to the next heir, who is 


the Grand Duke Adolphus, the deposed sovereign 
of Nassau, who, indeed, has already assumed the 
government of Luxemburg. 

It has been suspected by many that Germany | 
has for some time looked toward Holland with a 
covetous eye. The annexation of that thrifty 
little kingdom to the Empire would, no doubt, be 
of signal advantage to the latter. Its broad sea- 
coast, its many good harbors, the industrious and 
orderly character of its people would be of ma- 
terial benefit to the larger state. | 

Luxemburg, too, may readily become an object | 
desired by the Germans; for its possession would | 
add greatly to their military strength, in either | 
defending themselves from or attacking France. | 
The Grand Duke Adolphus, though expelled by 
the German Emperor from Nassau, is on friendly 
terms with the Court of Berlin, and might, possi- 
bly, at a favorable opportunity, be bribed into | 
delivering Luxemburg into German hands. 

At all events, the change in the sovereignty of | 
Holland and the grand duchy is an interesting 
one, and is not unlikely to give rise to important 
consequences to Europe. 


or oe 
CAROL. 


What sweeter music can we bring 
Than a carol, for to sing 

The birth of this our heavenly King ? 
Awake the voice! Awake the string! 
Heart, ear, and eye, and everything. 


—Robert Herrick. 


~er = 
AN INDIAN CRISIS. 


Early last summer it began to be known, | 
among those who had much contact with the | 
Indian tribes between the Missouri River and the 
Sierra Nevada, that a strange so-called religious 
movement had sprung up among them, and that 
a great many looked for the coming of a miracu- 
lous deliverer of their race from the power of the 
white men. This belief was found among widely 


Each night through Christmas week, just after | scattered tribes. Though the form which it took 
dusk, two of the Sisters came to the sick-room, | differed,—one tribe supposing that the deliverer, 
lighted the little tree, and sat placidly beside it} whom the Indians called their Messiah, had 
and sang Christmas hymns, their gentle faces | already come, and another looking for his appear- 
under their white caps as sweet and peace-bringing | ance on a certain future day in the shape of a} 


as the songs they sang. Sipy. C. EMERTON. 


+o — 
DECEMBER. 


Say not the earth is dark and drear, 

Yield not thyself to doubt and fear— 
Go, search, leave all thy care behind, 
Till thou the Babe of Bethlehem find! 


—Mrs. R. N. Turner. 


———__~+or— 
HOLLAND AND LUXEMBURG. 


After an illness extending over several years, | 
William III., King of the Netherlands, died on 
November 23d, at the age of seventy-three years. | 
In point of duration of reign he was one of the | 
oldest sovereigns in Europe, having succeeded his 
father forty-one years ago. 

The Kingdom of Holland—or, as it is more | 
properly called, of the Netherlands—was estab- | 
lished in 1813, the country having previously 





Belgium was at 
the same time annexed to it, but was separated 
from it again, and became an independent king- 


| dom in 1830. 


The first King was William I., the grandfather 
of the sovereign who has just died. It may be} 
added that the late King, on his mother's aide, | 
was a grandson of the Emperor Paul, and nephew 
of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. 


exercise of their constitutional rights. His per- 


| sonal habits were irregular and eccentric, especially 


| in the earlier period of his reign. 


He was twice married; first to a princess of the | ancient customs, and take up their old weapons, 
sharp knife, working as busily as if they were | royal family of Wiirtemburg, who bore him two | they would be enabled to exterminate the Eng- 
sons, both of whom died, and who died herself in | lish. 


1877. 


buffalo,—it was plain that the notion of the com- 
ing of a special Messiah for the Indians had been, | 
in some way, spread among almost all the West- | 
ern tribes. | 
Indian ‘religious’? movements are almost al- 
ways accompanied by supposed communications 
or relations between the living and the spirits of | 


| the dead. The Indian, too, when laboring under | 


| day their deliverer would come to them. 


| Sioux, and at other points. 


| 


great excitement, is impelled by his inherited cus- 
toms to organize a dance of warriors. There was 
soon developed among the Indian ‘‘Messiah be- 
lievers’’ of the Northwest a form of observance 


| called the ‘‘ghost dance,”’ in anticipation of the | 


coming of the expected deliverer. 
At these dances the Indians were promised by 
their medicine-men or conjurers that on a certain 


Then | 
the whites would all be destroyed by some myste- 
rious operation of nature; all the dead Indians 
would come to life, and the Indian race would | 


| hereafter possess the land, from ocean to ocean. 


The demonstrations of these ghost dances be- | 


| came so threatening that it was found necessary | 


to concentrate considerable bodies of United States 
. : . . | 
troops at Pine Ridge, the principal agency of the | 


There have been, in the history of the Ameri- 
can Indians, several movements not unlike the 
present. Pontiac, the great chief of the Ottawas, 


| in the year 1763 promised the Northwestern Ind- 
William III. ruled, on the whole, as a liberal | ians supernatural aid in ridding the country of 
and patriotic king, permitting his people the free | the English. 


He told them that a prophet, an 
Indian of the Delaware tribe, had been admitted | 
to the presence of the Great Spirit, who had told 
him that, if the Indians would return to all their 


When Tecumseh, the Shawnee chieftain, was 


His second marriage was with the Princess | inciting the Indian tribes to revolt in 1812, he told 


| Emma, a daughter of the Prince of Waldeck, | the Creeks of Alabama that he would give the 


Soon we had a large side-table filled with cakes | whom King William led to the altar in 1879. signal for war by causing his arm to stretch 


ready for the oven, whose gentle heat was to per- 
fect the outlines of our carving. The quantity 


| late husband, being now only thirty-two years of 


was almost appalling, but they seemed to be | age. 


regarded as a sort of Christmas cards. Different 
varieties of cake, with friendly greetings from 
their makers, were sent in to us, and ours went 
far and wide. 

Not a few were needed at home, for our party 
for the Christmas-tree numbered sixteen, and 
each must have his own plate of cake with a little 
fruit or candy to give it color. 

Here we noticed one difference between the 
Christmas-tree in Germany and in America. In 


Germany the tree is not laden with presents. | 


Around the parlor were tables spread with white. 
On these was a plate of cakes and candy for every 
guest; and around the plate were arranged each 
one’s presents. 

The tree was an object of beauty, from its 
heavily droopfhg lower branches to the angel 
which crowned its summit. It was gay with gilt 
and silver nuts, and many colored candles. Chains 


| 


is only ten years of age. 
legal age of reigning, the Kingdom will be gov- 
erned by her mother, Queen Emma, as regent. 

Happily, Queen Emma, though a foreigner, has 
| succeeded in winning the affections and confidence 
|of the Dutch, and she has therefore a prospect 
| before her of a peaceful rule. 

Attached to the crown of Holland as an appa- 
nage, has long been the little duchy of Luxem- 
| burg, situated in a snug corner between France, 
|Germany, and Belgium. The military impor- 


The only issue of this second union was the | believe it. I will go straight to Detroit, and when 
little Princess Wilhelmina, who has just been | I get there I will stamp my foot upon the ground 
proclaimed Queen of the Netherlands, though she | and shake down your houses.” 
Until she reaches the | 


| Queen Emma is forty years younger than her | across the heavens at night like pale fire. They 


were incredulous, and he said: “You do not 
believe that the Great Spirit sent me. You shall 


When, in the December following, the Creeks 
saw a comet in the sky and felt an earthquake, 
they believed that Tecumseh had kept his word, 
and began a war which resulted in their ruin. 

It is impossible definitely to trace the present 


| belief among the Indians to a single author, but | 


tance of Luxemburg has long made it a bone of | 


contention between the French and the Germans. 
Once, the Emperor Napoleon tried to add it to 
his dominions; but Germany objected so strongly 
that he was obliged to give up his design. 


it is supposed by many well-informed army officers 
that it had its beginning with a half-Christianized | 
Pah-Ute Indian of the Pacific slope, who, by his 
ignorant and distorted teaching of New Testament | 
doctrines, unwittingly spread a dangerous excite- 
ment among the Indians. 

However the delusion may have originated, it 
is not hard to account for. The Indians are no 
longer able to live as they once lived. Their game 
is gone, and settlement presses in upon them on 


| brittle for transportation. 





| every side. They must be subsisted by the gov- 


ernment, or else earn their own living in a new 
way. Their great reservations are practically of 
no use to them. 

Lately all the efforts of the government, acting 
through the Interior Department, under whose 
authority the Indians are, and more directly 
through the commissioner of Indian affairs, have 
been toward the allotment of their lands to them 
in individual holdings, toward making agricul- 
turists of them, and at the same time toward 


| educating their young to the white man’s ways. 


The transition from the old state to the new is one 
to which most Indians are not only instinctively 
averse, but one for which their past life has ren- 
dered them unfit. In their crisis, they have proved 


| peculiarly open to the spreading among them of 


such a forlorn hope as their ‘‘medicine men” now 
promise them. 





Prizes 
for Folklore Stories. 


What is the humorous tale of your town? 

What is your favorite old home story, humorous or 
pathetic, that you have often thought ought to be 
published? 

What local wonder stories have you in mind of 
people whose ideals were laughed at, but who 
changed their purposes into success by faith and 
energy of character? 

The Companion is the oldest literary paper in the 
country; it wishes to awaken the interest of local 
story-tellers, and to collect the clever, curious and 
instructive traditional stories of American homes 
and neighborhoods, somewhat in the spirit of Scott’s 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ Grimm’s German Tales, Irving’s old 
Dutch traditions of New York, and Hawthorne’s 
“Twice Told Tales.” It invites the help of all who 
have in mind some especially good household story, 
whether they have written before, or not. 

To secure the best American Folklore stories, we 
make the following liberal offers of prizes: 


For the best Folklore Story of 


from 1,500 to 3,000 words, $1,000 
For the second in merit, $300 
For the third in merit, $200 


For a circular, giving full instructions and the con- 
ditions upon which stories will be admitted to the 
competition, please send your name, or the name of 
any good local story-teller, whose stories you may 
have heard, with a two-cent stamp, to 

FOLKLORE, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Many Christmas things, besides plum-cake and 
mince-meat, are made long before Christmas. We 
can speak positively for periodicals, some of which 
are in course of preparation all the year, and the 
number for *92 is actually entered upon before the 
number for '91 has been distributed. Much of the 
work done upon Christmas numbers and Christmas 
books is executed in the hottest days of July and 
August, when the people who are going to buy them‘ 
are in the country. 

Even the flowers that bloom on Christmas tables 
are gathered many days before the happy morning. 
Some of them are put away in layers between flannel 
in dark drawers, while others are placed in cold 
rooms or refrigerators. In this way it is made possi- 
ble for the florists to supply a large part of the de- 
mand for flowers on Christmas Day. 

We now require a million or two of young ever 
greens for Christmas-trees, and these, too, are cut 
and stored away in good time, the choppers often 
going into the woods soon after the first of Novem. 
ber. A fall of snow in November or December 
greatly increases the difficulty, because the snow is 
apt to melt and freeze, rendering the branches too 
The woodmen therefore 
like to get their work forward, and pile their trees in 
the woods alongside the road, where they will keep 
fresh and green for six weeks. 

The largest market for Christmas-trees is Philadel 
phia, whence they are distributed to all parts of the 
country within a thousand miles. The woodmen get 
from six to eight dollars a hundred for their trees, 
which sell in the cities at prices ranging from fifty 
cents to three dollars. 

As for Christmas presents, they give employment 
to many important trades, the work upon which is 
continuous from the first of January to the last of 
December. Some knowing grandmothers and in. 
genious aunts, to say nothing of uncles and grand- 
fathers, are on the lookout all the year for Christmas 
surprises, which they hide away in unfathomable 
recesses, sometimes forgotten by themselves. 


~or— wil 
HER NOBLEST WORK. 


A young girl belonging to a fashionable and exclu. 


| sive circle in society married, not long ago, a man 


whose profession brought him into somewhat close 
business relations with many worthy but plain people. 

Knowing that it would gratify him, she invited 
them all to her wedding reception. One of her 
friends, amazed at finding the house filled with these 
homely guests, asked the bride what it meant. 

“It means,” she answered, gayly, “that in my 
marriage I propose not to advance my pleasure, but 
his life.” 

Probably every girl who reads The Companion 
expects or hopes some day to be a bride, but how 
many are willing to subscribe to this theory of mar- 
riage? 

A young girl usually looks forward with delight to 
the love which is to be given her; or, if she is mer. 
cenary, to the establishment; or, if she is ambitious, 
to the social position that she hopes to attain. Some 
girls look no farther than the bridal pomp, the veil, 
the gifts, the admiring crowd. How many remem. 
ber that it is not only a ring which the husband puts 
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upon the wife’s hand, but his honor and his future? 
She can make his daily life broad and noble, or she | 
can drag it down to base levels, and fill it with trivial 
vulgarity. 

No rules, no duenna can keep the thought of love 
and marriage out of a young girl’s head. It is right 
that they should be there, but as the most pure and 
solemn realities which life can give to her, not as 
material for silly and immodest jesting. 

God may give to a young girl the ability to paint a 
picture, to write a poem, to earn a fortune; but if He 
gives to her, as a wife, a human soul to strengthen, 
and to bring nearer to Him, He has put into her 
hands the noblest work which a woman can do on 
the earth. 


——+~@>—__—____ 
HUMILIATING. 


Politicians whose rise or fall depend upon the 
whims of voters are not unfrequently humiliated by 
their constituents. An English Conservative tells, 
in his book, ‘Four Years in Parliament,” how at an 
entertainment of a Primrose League, he found him- 
self sandwiched on the programme between a senti- 
mental and a comic singer. 


| 
He had gone down into the country to deliver an | 


address at the Primrose tea, and on asking the secre- 


tary what was to be the order of proceedings was | 
handed a programme, with the remark, “There you | 


are, between Letty Smith and Melville Jones!” 
“So ladies are to speak, eh?” plaintively asked the 
M.P. 


“Oh dear, no. She sings, and a very nice girl, too. 


This is a mixed entertainment; mixed to match the | 
company—songs and speeches and that sort of thing,” | 


answered the secretary, with a smile. 

“And Melville Jones, what does he do?” contin. 
ued the M. P. 

“Oh, he’s our big gun, capital fellow, comic singer, 
going to give us something in character, I’m told.” 

The chastened M. P., who had taxed his brains for 
epigrams, antitheses, flowers of rhetoric, and so on, 


was forced to deliver a scratch speech huddled into | 


tifteen minutes to an audience dying to hear Melville | 
Jones in his celebrated song, ‘““The man who went to 
bed in his boots.” 

The Conservative member was asked to speak at 
an open-air meeting of the League in the Midlands. 
Strolling about the ground, in company with an 
official, he came upon a group of rustics, one of 
whom called out, ‘Here er be, George, look!” 

The M. P., proud to be recognized in the country, | 
called up his best smile, when “George” answered, | 
“Wheer be ’im, Bill? I doan’t see ’im.” 

The member was on the point of introducing him- 
self, when Bill’s rejoinder startled him. 

“Why, shure, in this ’ere tent, stoopid!” 

The visiting statesman looked, and saw on a placard 
“Now on view, the Most Wonderful Natural Phenom- 
enon in the World. Admission 2d.” A pig with 
eight legs, and not the member of Parliament, was 
what had attracted the yokels. 


———_~<+@r— 
ANTHOPHAGY. 


The present is a very practical age, but it is also the 
age of flowers in a very high degree. Probably no 
nation ever produced or made use of flowers in 
greater profusion than the highly practical American 
people. There is no reason, it is plain, why business, 
and a great deal of it, need shut out an appreciation 
of the beautiful and poetic. 

But the English people have begun to show an 
appreciation of flowers in a different way from the 
ordinary manner. Of some varieties they make a 
very delicious confectionery, and others they use in | 
sauces and other ways on the table. Candied violets | 
have crossed the ocean to the United States and 
become almost a favorite article of confectionery 
here, in spite of—though perhaps it might be said on 
account of—their high price. 

Not only rose-leaves and violets, but nasturtiums 
and other flowers are eaten in this way. 

These flower-eaters call themselves anthophagists— 
a word which certainly must not be confounded with | 
anthropophagists, since that means cannibals. ‘An- 
thophagist” is derived from the Greek words anthos, 
a flower, and phagein, to eat. 

Although violets as a confectionery and a table | 
delicacy are something comparatively new, it is really | 
not a new thing to eat flowers in some shape. The | 
cabbage is really only a splendid flower, and the cauli- | 
flower is not misnamed. It is an inflorescence or 
blossoming which has thickened into a sort of fleshy 
head. 

The blossom of the artichoke has often been used | 
asafood. In France, the yellow water-lily and the | 
blossoms of the locust have long been used as food. 

Flowers, it is said, are, when eaten, generally 
wholesome as well as agreeable. Doubtless the don. | 
keys, if they could speak as fluently as one donkey in 
Bible times did, would say a very good word for the 
thistle blossom, even though cats scorn the blossom 
of the catnip and eat only the leaf. 


— | 
j 
| 
| 


+r 
COULDN’T AGREE ON THE TIME. 


In the privately printed autobiography of the late | 
Rev. Dr. 8. K. Lothrop is related a bit of his life at | 
Harvard which is amusing, and which at the same | 
time shows his tact and shrewdness. 

In 1826 he was appointed proctor, and was assigned | 
to a room in Hollis. The students in the building 
were at once resolved to test the spirit of the new 
proctor, which they did by rolling a cannon-ball 
downstairs, somebody on each floor being ready to 
give it the necessary push from one stairway to the 
next, so that it went from the top to the bottom of | 
the house. Mr. Lothrop waited until the ball had | 
rolled down three times, and then went out into the 
hall and picked it up. He carried it to the room of a | 


| 


student who, he was convinced, was the originator of | 


the disturbance. \t 


“I was afraid, Mr. Blank,” he said, “that your 
reading might be disturbed by this cannon-ball.” | 
“I did hear it,’ the student answered, rather con | 
fusedly. | 
“I thought so,” the proctor said, “and I brought it | 
here so that you might become responsible for it. I | 
do not object to the rolling of cannon-balls down. | 
stairs, but [ think it is only fair that there should be 
a general consent among the occupants about the 


| factory. 
| beat, and it is hardly necessary to add, that when I 
| next went home that way I made a slight detour, so 
| as to avoid that particular road and lamp-post. 


| human species to obesity; the dog which does not 
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time of doing it, so that no one who wishes to work 
need be disturbed. If you will see to this, the young 
gentlemen in the entry may roll cannon-balls down- 
stairs all they wish.” 
The next evening Mr. Blank called on the proctor, 
and said, “I have spoken to the fellows about the 
| cannon-ball, but they do not think we can ever agree 
about the time.” 
And thenceforth there was no more disturbance in 
| Hollis while Mr. Lothrop was proctor. 





Companion Sent Free. 


Toeach New Subscriber whose name is received 
| by us during November and December with $1.75, 
| we will send THE Companion Free from the time 
| the subscription is received to January 1, 1891, 

and for a full year from that date. 





SPEAKING HIS PIECE, 


Among the amusing personal experiences of Mr. 
Irving Montagu, as related in his “Camp and Studio,” 
| is one connected with some early attempts at play- 
acting as an amateur—‘‘for local charities,” as he is 
careful to explain. He was living in one of the new 
suburbs of London, where there were still long roads 
| and terraces only half finished. It was the night 
before a performance, and he was on his way home 
from the final rehearsal. 

I had not been so successful as I could have wished, 
| especially in the opening scene, where I was supposed 
| to look up an old friend, Higgius by name, at his 
hotel. 

Under these circumstances, as it was nearly mid. 
night, and there was not a soul within sight or hear. 
ing, why should I not imagine the first gas lamp I 
came to to be Higgins, rush up to it, and go through 
that particular part once again—slapping the base of 


the lamp-post as if it had been Higgins’s spinal ver. | 


tebre—and address it as follows: | 

“Hallo, Higgins, how are you? Just arrived from | 
Bath. Not at home. Told to come here, and here I | 
am. You’re looking well. How’s your uncle? Sisters | 
quite well? Brother Tom alive and merry? Got any 
more pointers? Bay mare on her legs again? How’s 
Sally Jenkins? What are you up to here? Snug | 
room this. Why, you’ve grown moustaches! What 
time do you dine?” | 

Now, since the great point of this opening speech | 
was that it be said in a rapid, jerky manner, and, if 
possible, in one breath, I leave you to suppose the 
energy necessary to such a sustained harangue. I 
will also leave you to fancy my blank astonishment | 
when J—on its conclusion—received a blow on my | 
own spinal vertebre, while, with a bull’seye lantern 
flashed in my face, I found myself vis-a-vis with a! 
mild-eyed, pitying policeman, and while, from a 
house near by, came peals of laughter. 

“Aint you well, sir?” said that mild-eyed member 
of the force. ‘Nothing wrong with the hupper story, 
I ’ope; ’cos, you know, this ’ere aint ’Iggins as you’s 
a-ravin’ about.” 

Explanations were as long as they were unsatis- 
The mild-eyed man saw me to the end of his 


—_—_—___~+~or—___—_ 
YOURS TRULY. 


It is the fashion of the day to classify and to gen- 
eralize—a tendency that may be a result of the 
extraordinary interest aroused in the present genera- 
tion by the observation of nature in all its manifes. | 
tations for the purpose of deducing general laws. 
The matter to which the classifier has last turned his 
mind is the way in which letter.writers “close off” | 
before signing their names. | 

| 


Curious to test the popularity of the various phrases | 
used, I examined three hundred of my old letters, 
half of them purely business letters, and an equal 
number of a general nature from friends and acquaint. 
ances, no two from the same person. 

In the three hundred letters I found but two 
instances of the signatures so well-nigh universal a | 
century ago, such as “Your Obedient Servant.” | 
“Your Humble Servant” was not found at all. 

Nearly half the letters were signed “Yours Truly.” 
Trite, commonplace, and devoid of meaning as two 
words can be, yet they hold the lead in favor to an 
extent not to be wondered at in business letters. 
“Very Respectfully” and “Yours Respectfully” are 
suitable terms, when the person to receive the letter 
is much older than the sender, or by reason of his | 
position deserves some marked expression of defer- | 
ence, but the phrases are too often used without | 
regard to their significance. } 

“Yours, etc.,” and the abbreviated form “Resp.” for 
Respectfully, seem half-hearted, lazy sort of signa. | 
tures; a zigzag line would mean as much and be 
easier to make. They have not even the slight merit 
of ‘‘In Haste” or “Hastily,”’ which at least serve as | 
an apology for poor at As far as simplicity | 

‘oes, “Yours” is preferable by far, and, indeed, is the | 

st way to say something without meaning any- 

thing—best because the shorter the meaningless 
formula the better. 

Some polite ending to a letter is better no doubt 
than the abrupt signature alone, and each person may 
select for himself, but for all ordinary purposes there 
is no better form than “Yours Truly.”— The Writer. 


—_——~~(@>— 


WHY CATS ARE THIN. 


Lagrange’s Philosophy gives some peculiar facts as 
to why cats are the bony creatures they always seem 
to be. Have you ever inquired how it is that cats 
can combine with their proverbial idleness such great 
agility? asks the writer. Muscular inaction leads 
just as much in other kinds of animals as in the 


hunt, the horse kept in the stable, become fat and 
sluggish. 


Wild animals even, if kept in a cage, where they 
are forced into the repose of domestic life, rapidly 
lose their slenderness of figure and their ease of 
movement. 

Why does the cat escape the ordinary law, and 
why, a spite of the fact that it rarely moves, does it 
seldom become fat, as does a dog or horse under sim 
ilar circumstances ? 

It is because its inability is not that of inaction, 
and its nerves are working while its muscles seem at 
rest. Like the fencer waiting the moment to attack, 
he cat is constantly ready to spring. It is always 
watching something—a rat, a fly, or a joint of meat. 

A drawing-room cat makes only three or four 
springs in the course of a day, but each of them has 
been preceded by two or three hours of latent work. 

When we believe that the animal is engaged in a 
happy dream, it is meditating a capture, calculating 
the distance of its spring, and holding its muscles in 
readiness for anything that may happen. 

Hence it is never taken by surprise. If a little 
bird escapes from the cage, it is caught and eaten in 
three seconds. The cat has been bigrernns. | it for a 
week. When it seemed asleep it wus lying in wait. 
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Perfect Coffee every time with Wood’s Acme 
Mocha and Java. [Adv. 
a 
America again takes the lead. “We could 
hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 
handed us: it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 





Do you know 
how to Dye? 


If not, we will tell you how you can use 


the celebrated Diamond Dyes to make any 


color you may desire, on any kind of goods. 
Also how to use these wonderful dyes for 
Home Art Work in a great variety of ways, 
and for Ink, Bluing, etc. 


A sample card of 40 colors, a book on dyeing, one 
on art work and a sample to make a pint of extra 
fine ink, sent for a two-cent stamp. Diamond Dyes 
are household words—they excel all others in fastness, 
strength and beauty. Try “Black for Silk and 
Feathers,” a new Diamond Dye. Any color wanted at 
the druggists, or by mail 10 cents. 


WELLS, RicHaRpDson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


P.S. A beautiful picture of four Lactated rood babies 
_ sent your baby if you give its name. 


In all Departments. 
PIANO, ORGAN, 

VOICE, VIOLIN, ete. 

Tuition $4 to $20 in classes of 4— 20 lessons ; $40 to $80 

for W private lessons, with many free Lectures, 
Concerts, Recitals, Analyses, etc. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSES IN PIANOFORTE, under 

oe, Selected Post-Graduates; instruction super- 
vised by Faculty of the College of Music. 

four, $4.00; of two, $7.00. 


Tuition, 10 lessons, classes o 
Theory, Harmony, Composition, Solfeggio 
and Vocal Music in Public Schools. 
ORGAN INSTRUCTION. Fourteen organs for 





practice in the building, affording rare facilities. 


VIOLIN classes for beginners and advanced studeuts, 
| With opportunities for ensemble playing. 


If you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
the Commercial and Manufacturing 
| Centre . 
‘of the otate of Washington ; 
| the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; 
the head of navigation of Puget Sound ; the centre of 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast, 
send for full information to the [Mention ComPaNtron.| 


TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. 
STU DY Do you wish to 

s succeed in busi- 

ness? If so, you must have a good 

business education. This may now 

be obtained during spare hours, at your own home, 
at small cost. The best instruction is given by mail 
in BOOK-KEEPING, BUSINESS FORMS, PENMANSHIP, ARITHME- 
TIC, BUSINESS LAW, LETTER-WRITING, GRAMMAR, SHORT 
HAND, ETc. Adapted to boys and girls and middle. 
aged persons. Low rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Established six years. Students and 
references from Ta State. Catalogue Free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, ; 
467 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 


er . =_— : : 

Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
HERMANN SCHAEFFER, ERNEST BENGER, 

Vice-President 














| Note our Beware 
| Trade- of 

| Mark Imita- 

| Closely ! tions! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
These Ranatery garments are guaranteed to be 
all-wool of the finest quality ; they are made under 
r. Jaeger’s supervision. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


119 Nassau Street, Temple Court, New York ; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Christmas Specialty for Ladies. 

On Page 586 of THE PREMIUM List 
our Kensington Art Embroidery and 
Stamping Outfit is fully illustrated. 


With this Outfit, home can be made more 
beautiful. This Stamping Outfit should 


Orchestral Class, free to Conservatory students. 
COLLEGE OF ORATORY, issues Diplomas and 
Degrees. Also Fine Arts, Literature, nguages, 
Piano and Organ Tuning. BEAUTIFUL HOME for 
young Lady Students. Calendar and Prospectus free. 
Winter Term begins Nov. 20, 1890. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, Boston, Mass. 


E. TouRJEE, Dir. CARL FAELTEN, Act’g Dir. | 











SH. Us 


SKE be in every home where there are girls. 
S)\ ANS This Outfit consists of the following list of the Stamping 
(7 as Patterns; the size of each is given: Splasher, 9 x25; 


Lambrequin, 8x 25; Flannel Skirt or Blanket, 2 3-4 x 10; 
Repeating Border, 3 1-2x 9; Umbrella Bag, 2x 24; Cane Pocket, 2x 24; 
Pine Pillow, “Balmy Sleep,” 14x15; Corner Piece, 7 1-2x 7 1-2; 
Dressing-Case Scarf, 4x18; Sideboard Scarf, 4x15; Table Scarf, 4x17; 
Sofa Pillow, 12x 15; Baby Blanket Corner Piece, 7 x 7; Tal-le-Spread 
Corner, 14x14; Chair or Sofa Tidy, 9x12; Slipper Pattern, 8x11; Tea or 
Tray Cloth,6x8; Apron Corner, 8x10; Large Table Scarf, 9x18; “Good 
Morning” Pillow Sham, 12x13; “Good Night” Pillow Sham, 12x 13; Duster 
Pocket, 4 1-2x9; Small Spray, 4 1-2x41-2; Panels or Tidies, 7x 15; Doilies, 
new style, 4x 4; Braiding Pattern, repeating, 3 1-2 wide; Apron, 9x17; Braid- 
ing Pattern, repeating, 3 wide; Doilies, 4x4; Carver’s Tray Cloth, 5 1-2x 13; 
Wreath, for Hat Crowns, Centres, etc., 5x 5; Laundry Bag, 6x8; School Bag, 3 1-2x9; Shoe or 
Slipper Pocket, 6x 10; and Complete Alphabet, 2 inch initial; Slumber Roll, 7x13; Beautiful 
Spray, 7x9; Rose, 7x8; Outline Design, 5x 18; Outline Design, 7 x 18. 

The Outfit now contains the entire assortment of Perforated Stamping Patterns mentioned 
above, 3 Boxes of the P. M. Indelible Stamping Powder, 3 Distributing Pads, 1 Chart, with 
Lessons, I Illustrated Lesson in Art Embroidery, 1 Set of 2-inch Alphabets. 

Price of the complete Outfit, $1. Postage and packing, 15 cts. additional. 

A SPECIAL OFFER. When you order the Stamping Outtit, and enclose 10 cts. additional, 
we will send you a copy of the Jenny June 50-ct. “Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work,” containing 
500 illustrations. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Girls. 


By Heren Exin STARRETT, in The Forum. 








‘‘Thousands who are now in shops and 
other organized industries would really prefer 
work in homes, if only the heavy, grimy, 
malodorous, clothes-destroying work of cook- 
ing and laundering were not required and 
expected of them.” 


Well—if this is true there’s a 
good time coming for girls and 
the mistress too ; for women (by 
millions) are coming to know, that 
Pearlinesavesthe clothes on your 
(ey back as well as the clothes in the 

» wash ; the paint on your walls— 
Ps thesheen of silver—thelustre 
of glass and reduces the labor 
pi —drudgery—health breaking 
Va —temper and comfort wear- 
ing work of washing and cleaning to almost nothing. 
Besides—the girl—the mistress—or both—are better 
satisfied with the results. It cleanses—restores original colors 
—but hurts nothing, not even delicate skin—luxurious for 
bathing—be among the bright ones and use Peardine. 


B Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 


is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 192 JAMES PYLE, New Yori, 
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Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
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DECEMBER. 


= = eps Tater Ged — adopted, 1862. | of the Divine declaration that we must all render an 


Sa. 20. Battle of Dranesville, Va., 1861. 

Su. 21. Gen. Sherman occupied Savannah, 1864. 
Mo. 22. Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 1620. 

Tu. 23. Washington resigned his Commission, 1783. 
We. 24. William M. Thackeray died, 1863. 





For the Companion. 
MARY AT THE INN. 


Down Kedron’s vale the wind blows chill ; 
The sun in the Great Sea has set; 
Its glow has gone from Zion’s hill, 
From Ramah, and from Olivet; 
And on the Temple's snowy walls 
And the Roman eagle by the gate, 
Sombre and shadowy, twilight falls, 
And the wide courts grow desolate; 
And eastward, black and still and deep, 
Looms the Salt Sea in sullen sleep, 
And Moab’s barren mountains lie 
In purple gloom against the sky. 


Midway, up Bethlehem’s terraced height 
Come toiling travellers, hastening 
To reach their shelter ere the night 
Its darker shade and fear shall bring;— 
From proud, palm-girdled Jericho, 
Whose tropic gardens still are green; 
From Hebron, fair its vines below, 
And many a hill and glen between; 
From Jordan’s plains; from slopes that north 
Greet mighty Hermon towering cold; 
‘or Ceesar’s mandate has gone forth 
That every house must be enrolled. 


Now darkness falls, and Bethlehem’s inn 
Is crowded, as a fold with flocks; 
Arches and court the travellers win, 
Group after group, with eager din; 
And, last of all, a pilgrim knocks— 
A grave man, gently shielding there 
His wan, young wife from the chill air— 
Knocks at the strong door of the gate, . 


And worn and w with our quest;— 
Unbar the gate, and let us rest!’ 
“Nay!” rough the host’s brief answer falls, | 
“No room is left, gave in the stalls 
Where stand the beasts. Now get you thither, 
Since late and lone you focrnes hither! 

No other place the walls afford.” 
And thus, that eve, a stable-cave 
Was the rude shelter Bethlehem gave 

To Mary, mother of the Lord! 


But lo! when midnight winds went by, 

Aflame was Bethlehem’s watching sky! 

Great gulfs of Dae agen clove the blue, 

And, flashing their abysses through, 

God’s angel stood within the ray, 

And to the shepherds cried, “This day, 
In David's city, Christ is born!” 

And suddenly the heavenly host 

Filled all the air, and fear was lost 


ace, good-will toward men!”— 
And the shepherds hastened, wondering, 
To find the manger-cradled King. 


Epna DEAN PRocToR. 
———_+o>—_—__——_ 


For the Companion. 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Yes, he was getting old—so his thoughts kept run- 
ning on. Seventy years, and every one of them a 
year of selfishness and greed. Perhaps he would buy 
a bunch of herbs, if he saw that girl again to-morrow. 

In the early morning he crept out of bed, and into 
his clothes. He looked weak and ill as he slowly 
made his way down the stairs, stopping to thrust a 
slip of paper under the Irish woman’s door. It held 
a ten-dollar bill, and on it were the words, “A 


| Christmas present for the sick woman below.” 


It was the one meagre offering of atonement and 


| regret for long years of selfishness,—the witness of a | 
| greedy soul, convicted by conscience and appalled at | 


| the thought of death, to its apprehension of the truth 


account to God for the deeds done in the body. 


—__—_—_+@>—__—__ 
SYMPATHETIC. 


The orator of the “common people” must not only 
| speak their tongue, but be in sympathy with all sorts 
| and conditions of men. The late Henry W. Grady, 
| of Georgia, had this gift. The deepest feeling of his 
| nature was sympathy with children, and with suffer- 
ing and defenceless people. When a two-year-old, he 
was waited on by a little negro boy whom he called 
“Brother Isaac.” If the weather was cold, little 
Henry would wake in the night and call out, “Dear 
mother, do you think the servants have enough cover? 
It’s so cold, and I want them to be warm.” 


While he was a prosperous journalist at Atlanta, 
he often illustrated his theory that the rich who have 
become poor suffer more, and therefore need more 
sympathy, than those who have always been poor. 
One Christmas Eve, while walking the streets of 
Atlanta, he saw an old, cone ceeas man, who had 
been one of the leading citizens of the town, but was 
now sunk almost to the level of the gutter. _ 
“Yonder is the ig =e said Mr. Grady to his com- 
panion, Mr. Joel C. Harris, who relates the anecdote. 
“Let us go and see what he is going to liave for 
Christmas.” ; 
“It isn’t too early to wish you a Merry Christmas, 
I hope,” said Mr. Grady, shaking hands with the old 
man. 
“No, no,”’ replied the judge, straightening himself 
up with dignity, “not at all. The same to you, my 
boy. Let me see you a moment.” 
The two men walked to the edge of the pavement 
and conversed. The judge told the young editor that 
he had no provisions at home, and asked for a small 
loan to buy them. 
“I'll do better than that,” answered Mr. Grady. 
“I'll go with you and buy them myself.” Then turn- 
ing to his companion he said, with a quizzical smile, 
“Phe judge has found a family in distress, and we 
are going to send them something substantial for 
Christmas.” 
The three men entered a grocery store, and the 
judge recovered his native dignity. : 
“Now, judge,” said Mr. Grady, “we must be dis- 
creet as well as liberal. We must get what we think 
this suffering family most needs. You call off the 
articles, the clerk will set them down, and I will have 
them sent to the house.” 
The judge leaned against the counter with a care- 
less dignity, and, smacking his lips, said, ‘Well, we 
will put down a bottle of chow-chow pickles.” 
“Why, of course; it’s the very thing!”’ exclaimed 
rady. 
Let me see,’’ said the judge, closing his eyes re- 
flectively. ‘Two tumblers of strawberry jelly, three 
pounds of mince-meat, and two pounds of dates, if 

ou have real good ones, and—yes—two cans of dev- 
iitea ham.” 

Every article the judge ordered was something he 
had been used to in his happier days. Mr. Grady 
was delighted with the humor and pathos of the 
scene, which recalled oo from one of Dickens’s 
novels. He often said that he envied the broken- 
down old man the enjoyment of the luxuries of 
which he had so long been deprived. 





CHRISTMAS EVE. 


David Brewer shut the door of his shop with a 
bang. “Not a cent to be made to-morrow,” he said, 
fumbling with the lock, for he was an old man, “all 
for this nonsense over Christmas! Bah! How I | 
hate the sound of the word!” 

As he turned the,corner, the street was filled with | 
people hurrying along, with bundles in their arms 
and smiles on their faces, and the sight only added to 
his exasperation. 

A little girl, with a shawl over her head, stopped be- 
fore him, and held up some bunches of herbs. “Please | 
buy one, mister. Only five cents a bunch! We| 
aint nothin’ to eat in the house, and to-morrer’s 
Christmas.” . 

The man looked at her, but said not a word. 

“They’d come handy when you’re sick,” she said, | 
gently, moving away. | 

*Drat the brats and their Christmas !”’ he muttered, 
fiercely. ‘“‘What do they mean, croaking ‘sick’ to 
me?” 

It was a long distance to his house, and he felt tired 
and chilled as he tumbled up the steep stairs. At the 
head of the second landing a door opened, and a 
woman thrust out her head. | 

“A fine avening to ye, Mr. Brewer! Would ye 
mind stepping into me room a bit till I spake to ye? 
It’s niver a stitch av work ’av the widdy downstairs i 
done this two weeks, and three small childers to | 
kape! She’s down sick av the faiver, and niver i 


cint to pay the rint fur the month—that’s eight dol- 
lars. 

“Moike and me ’av made out to scrape togither 
five dollars, and I’ve made bowld to ask ye fur the 
other three, being as ye’re a single man and have no 
childer. We'd be makin’ her a fine Christmas pris. | 
int!” 

“Not one cent will I give!” said David Brewer. 

“Shure, ye’ll think it over the night. Three dollars 
would not be much for ye.” 

“Three dollars is three hundred cents to me, and I 
don’t mean to part with one of them,” he answered, 
as he started up the stairs. 

“It’s little good yer money’ll do ye when ye come 
ter be dead,” she called after him. ‘Shure ye’re an 
old man. Ye’d feel a bit aisier in yer mind thin, 
a-thinkin’ ye’d helped a body in trouble. Happen | 
now ’twould be a bit av treasure laid up fur ye in the 
nixt world. What ye give to the poor ye’re linding 
to the Lord, and it’s His own blessed Christmas Day 
to-morrer.”’ 

The moon was shining through the little skylight 
as the old man crept into bed. Somehow its pale light 
reminded him of the white face of the child with the 
shaw! over her head. He wondered what kind of 


P' 
Mr. Grady’s sympathy, which put him in the place 
of a sufferer, also made him kin to the crowds he ad- 


| dressed. They saw in his face that he felt with them | Step 


as friend feels with friend. His words corresponded 
with the expression of his features, and he moved 
the people because he gave them their own emotions. 


———_—__—4~@>——__— 


STATE EMBLEMS. 


Each State in the American Union has its distine- 
tive coat-of-arms or seal. Unlike the arms of most 
European countries, our American State emblems are 
not based upon some peculiar fact in history or story 
or tradition, but are, in nearly every case, deliberately 
chosen or made up. As animals figure upon most 
coats-of-arms, it is interesting to observe what sort 
of animals have been chosen by the American com- 
monwealths for their emblems. 


Quite naturally the eagle leads all the rest. It is 
found upon the arms of no fewer than eleven States 
and one Territory. These are New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Oregon, and New 
Mexico. New Mexico, indeed, has two eagles—one 
of which evidently represents the eagle of the United 
States, and the other that of Mexico. 

The deer—or some variety of the antelope—and the 
buffalo are also favorite animals with the American 
commonwealths. Maine has an antelope upon her 
arms. Vermont bears a deer’s head and a cow—the 
deer symbolizing the State’s past, perhaps, and the 
cow its present. Michigan, in addition to its eagle, 
has two antelopes, and Idaho an antelope’s head and 
antlers. 

Indiana was the first State to put the buffalo upon 
its arms. And he is appropriately represented as run- 
ning away. He has since been represented in much 
the same guise upon the arms of Kansas and North 
Dakota. 

New Jersey has a horse’s head, and Pennsylvania 
two horses in addition to her eagle and a lion under 
Liberty’s feet. Upon the arms of Kansas and South 
Dakota horses are shown —4 the plow, and 
on those of Minnesota and North Dakota a horse is 
ridden by a retreating Indian. 

Other emblems are the bears of Missouri and Cali- 
fornia, the pelican of Louisiana, Wisconsin’s badger, 


laware’s ox, West Virginia’s cattle (in a land. | 


scape), Utah’s bees. Several of the newest States 
have decorated their arms with an animal quite 
unknown to heraldry—the “iron horse.” The locomo. 
tive is borne upon the shields of Nevada, West 
7 and Wyoming, the steamboat upon the arms 
of Tennessee and South Dakota, and both the steam. 
boat and the locomotive upon those of Nebraska and 
Montana. 

The coat of arms of Idaho has a representation of 
the moon. Upon the State shield is seen a river, 
upon which a steamboat is sailing, winding away 
through a chain of mountains; and over the moun- 
tains hangs the crescent moon. As the horns of the 
crescent are toward the left, and the moon is near 
the horizon, the scene depicted must be after sunset. 
Other nations and States have shown the sunrise 
upon their arms, but Idaho is probably first in repre- 
senting an evening scene. 

Missouri also has a crescent upon its arms, but it is 
not represented in connection with a landscape. 





herbs she had. His mother used to give him penny- 
royal and catnip tea. He wondered if that girl really | 
had nothing to eat. What did that Irish woman say 
about his being an old man? He wished she had 
held her tongue about dying! 


There is a tendency among the people of the States 
to set up, by a sort of gradual development among 
themselves, certain State emblems of their own, 
which a have no reference to the officially 
adopted arms of the State. Some of these emblems 
were, in the beginning, assigned to them in derision 


| A wise commander may pardon the recklessness of 











by the people of other States, and have been adopted | 


in good faith in a spirit of good-natured defiance of 


criticism. 

In the Civil War many of these emblems were 
worn by the soldiers from the several States, and 
have been worn since by Grand Army men and other 
national associations at their reunions. On such 
occasions the men of Maine wear a pine cone or 
branch, those of Vermont a cedar sprig, those of 
Rhode Island a clam-shell, and those of Connecticut 
a wooden nutmeg. 

| The chosen emblem of New Jersey on such occa- 

sions is a great mosquito; of Pennsylvania, a buck’s 

tail; of Ohio, a buckeye or horse-chestnut; of Michi- 
an, a wolverine; of Wisconsin, a badger, and of 
alifornia, a bear. 





For the Companion. 
ASSOCIATION. 
I searched in memory to find 
A simple song of ear a 
But stol’n it from my mind, 
And filled the vacuum with cares ; 


On zephyrs borne me from afar, 
The feeble medley of a bird, 
And lo! my song, in every bar. 


I longed, through mem’ry’s aid, to see 
A stricken comrade’s face again ; 

to me 

Of love—alas! I longed in vain ; 

Yet, ere the night, I stood beside 

The sea, where waves with rocks contend, 
And in the moaning, misty tide, 

I heard his voice, and saw my friend. 


W. B. SEABROOK. 
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FORBIDDEN TO ENTER. 


So many servants are indifférent to their duties that 
itis pleasant to hear of one who obeys instructions 
faithfully and to the letter. A lady who lives in one 
of the suburbs of Boston has such a servant. Her 
husband had been away from home for several weeks, 
| and the servant was engaged during her absence. He 
| returned one day unexpectedly, and it was on this 
| occasion that the new servant’s fine sense of duty 
| manifested itself so decidedly. 


The lady went out after dinner, leaving the servant 





DEC. 18, 1890. 








The mare is done for; that’s the reason I have been 
walking her up and down for the last quarter of an 
hour. It’s thirty pounds in my pocket if they kill 
her, but I’ve no luck.” [The government allowed 
=— — to an officer if his horse was killed in 

attie. 

At that moment a bullet struck the colonel’s sword. 
belt, and, slipping on a buckle, made the round of 


his fo ge | waist, slightly grazing the skin. The 
= shrugged his shoulders, and unfastened his 
t. 


“Captain, you —_ be right,”’ he said; “it is safer 
on the other side; those fellows are capable of miss- 
ing the mare and treating me to another shot higher 
up. Only a foot lower and the mare would have 
had it, and I should have received thirty pounds. 
Provoking, ’pon my honor!”” 

Following the captain, he slow! 
trenches, where he dismounted, an 
mare, saying, “‘I dare say she won’t 
spared this time.” 

The mare was not hit during the whole campaign. 


rode into the 
atted the old 
sorry to be 


On his return to Hannover, the colonel sold her, much 


unds. She ended her days 


to his a, for eight 
e shafts of a four-wheeler. 


between t 
—_—<+oo—___—__ 
WINTER. 

The courageous, tender-hearted English lad who 
wrote this composition on ‘Winter’? must have been 
a comfort to the mother who had to wipe her eyes on 
her apron when Hannah “coughed extra loud.” It 


| is to be hoped that the giver of ‘‘nice, thick, hard 


boots” had an early opportunity to read the boy’s 
unconsciously pathetic description of the coldest 
season of the year. 


Winter is the 4th season of the year, and therefore 
it is the coldest. It is so cold that we have fine red 
fires in the school-rooms, big enough to boil a sheep 
on them. You never see such fires anywheres else, 
not even in church. Whenever I see the school- 
keeper come in with that big skuttle of his, and tipple 
the coals on, I always think how pleased my mother 
would be only to have one of them lumps. 

Why, there’s more coals in that one scuttle than 
there even is in all our coal bin at home. I do wist 
that my mother was the School Board, so as she 


| could make good fires for her and me, and my two 


anything of agents or pedlers, or of any one at the | 


door, and do not, on any account, let strangers come 
| into the house.” 

“TI will not, ma’am,” replied Sarah, firmly. 

An hour later the front door-bell rang. Sarah 
went to the door. There stood a stranger, grip-bag 
in hand. 

Nodding carelessly to the servant, he was about to 
enter, when Sarah braced herself firmly in the door- 
way, and said, “Go back!” 

“Why, girl,” he said, in surprise and indignation, 

| “what do you mean?” 

| _ ‘What do you mean by tryin’ to poke yourself into 

| folks’s houses? Oh, you needn’t glare at me like 

that! I aint afeerd of ye!” 

| Too angry and too much amazed to offer any ex- 

planation, the gentleman said, sternly, “Stand aside 

| and let me pass!” 

| An umbrella and cane-rack stood in the hall by the 
gis side, and, seizing a heavy cane, she brandished 

| it bravely, saying as she did so: 

Pat. try to come in here if you dare! J aint afeerd 
of ye!” 


| 


onscious of the ludicrous and undignified appear- 
ance he presented, standing on his own doorstep with 
a servant-girl brandishing a cane over his head, the 
— of the house, for he it was, decided to capitu- 
ate. 
“‘Where is your mistress?” he asked. 


little sisters. I never cry with the cold, not me, but 


| our little Hannah does. But then I get so regilar 


} - . f | warm at school that it seems to stick to me for ever 
| alone in the house, and said to her on departing, | 


“Now, Sarah, please remember that we never buy | 


80 long. 

In the winter you have to pick up the bits of coals 
from the middle of the road after the carts have gone 
by. This is not stealing because the coal man would 
never pick them up hisself. When there is snow 


| upon the ground, the carts bump a good deal and jog 


| with her apron. 


| the chillblanes. 


more coals out, and besides you see the pieces plainer 
lying on the ground. 
hen our Hannah coughs extry loud, I see the 
tears come in my mothers eyes. see her look at 
Hannah and then she always wipes her eyes and nose 
I wist my mother was the School 
Board. 
You seem to § thinner in winter, and your boots 
i thinner, and you always feel a lot hungrier. But 
shouldn’t mind winter very much if it weren’t for 
I feel regilar mad with them some. 


| times. 


| holes in, so he past me by. 


“She aint to home, and she said for me not to let 


nobod 
— 


{ 


in while she was gone, and I aint goin’ to,” 
the girl, doggedly. 


sense of humor overcoming his anger, “I am Mr. 
| H——, the husband of your mistress. Now may I 
| come in, please?” 
| Not at all abashed by this information, the girl 

ped aside, saying, in a tone of comical condescen- 
sion, “Well, if you’re him, I s’pose you can come in.” 


Se os 


VEGETABLE TURKEYS. 


| 


Northern festival. We have it still associated with the 
| ancient Yule-tide, with frost and snow out-of-doors, 

and the fire of ash logs within. In southern latitudes, 
where December is the midsummer season, English 
| people feel lost at the Christmas gatherings. An 
| American would be reminded of the Fourth of July. 


Even on this side of the equator, Christmas loses 
somewhat of its charm in warmer climates. English 


ut, my good girl,” replied the gentleman, his | 


| 


When shall I have nice, thick, hard boots again 
same as what that gentleman gave me at school a 
long time since. He has been to school once or twice 
since, looking at our feet under the desks, but every 
time he came my boots happened not to have no 


erhaps he will come 
again afore long. 


——_—_~{@> 


ON THE TRACK. 


So many remarkable stories are told illustrating 
presence of mind, that a story may be welcome which 
tells of the opposite quality—not mere forgetfulness 
or heedlessness, which is dignified with the name of 
absent-mindedness, but the faculty of being left, in 
some emergency, apparently without any mind at all. 

At a recent international fair or industrial exhibi- 
tion in Buffalo, there was shown a new sort of engine, 
which went around and around on a circular track, 
level with the ground. \ 

As the crowd stood hemming in the track, gazing 
at the queer locomotive, a very stout woman, who 
was eating peanuts from 2 paper bag, became fright- 


| ened by a rearing horse near by, and stepped upon 
| Christmas, as known to English-speaking people, is a | 


the track directly in front of the moving engine. The 
engineer blew his whistle; and this scared the woman 
so badly that her discretion was really frightened 
away. 
With a scream she ran frantically along the track 
in front of the approaching engine, still clinging to 
her bag of peanuts, and swinging it in the air so 
violently that it sprung a leak, scattering the peanuts 
in a thin trail behind her. She was stout, and the 
effort to run made her a singular spectacle; but she 
was in terror of her life, and travelled round the 


residents of India often remark upon the lack of all | ‘’ack at a really good pace. 


out-door surroundings to inspire seasonable feelings. 
The Hindoos keep turkeys, however, and have found 
out what an important part they play in celebrating 
days of generous giving and generous living. The 


| 


| wife of a civil officer in India tells how the natives | 


follow English customs. 

“The principal feature of Christmas Day is the 
swarms of natives who come to make their salaam 
to my husband, beginning early in the morning, and 
going on till noon. They all bring offerings, too, 
which it is a disgrace to them to have refused, and 
the hall is piled with trays of sweetmeats, fruit, toys, 
and anything they venture to offer. 


“It is forbidden to offer anything but fruit and vege- | 


tables, but the devices they resort to in order to evade 
| this are very amusing. Along with other things, two 
| turkeys were marched in as one man’s offering. 
| Robert looked displeased, and said he could not accept 
such things, whereupon the man pleaded earnestly 

that they were vegetable turkeys! It was impossible 
to resist this, but Robert told him that in future even 
| vegetable turkeys could not be allowed. 
| “At present these singular birds are stalking about 
| the grounds, gobbling wonderfully like common tur- 
| keys. 





a 





| : NO SALE. 


young soldiers, full of animal spirits, and ambitious 


to distinguish themselves by deeds of daring. But | 


he will frown upon the veteran whose wantonness of 
courage makes him foolhardy, when duty does not 
oblige him to expose himself. Baron Malortie tells 


very foolish thing in the first Holstein campaign. 


On the day before the storming of Diippel, he was 
on duty in the trenches. The gallant Danes who 
defended Diippel shot so accurately that no Prussian 
dared look over the earthworks. Suddenly, to the 
astonishment of his officers, Colonel Volger was seen 
riding his old gray mare up and down in front of the 
earthworks, amid a shower of bullets. 
| Thinking he had sey to inspect the outposts, no 
one ventured to make a remark. But when he passed 
for the third time the place where the officers had 
| congregated behind the breastworks, the senior 
| captain stepped out and called the colonel’s attention 
to his needless exposure, and entreated him not to 
| court death in this reckless manner. The colonel 
| grinned, thanked the captain for his warning, and 
then explained his conduct. 

“There’s no danger,” said he; “they are a parcel 
of duffers; can’t shoot a bit; they miss even my old | 
| mare, though I’ve treated them to a splendid target. | 


The crowd became wildly excited. 

‘Hooray! hooray!” men shouted. “Go it! you'll 
git thar first!’ 

“Stop your engine! you’ll run over her!” shouted 
an elderly gentleman, waving his umbrella at the 
engineer as the machine went past him. 

“No danger—I can’t catch her, at the rate she’s 
going!” the engineer shouted back. 

Women screamed, boys cheered and dogs barked, 
and all the time the engineer kept blowing his whis- 
tle. Meanwhile the stout woman had made three 
wild trips entirely around the track. Then, in her 
desperation, her absent mind came back, and it 
occurred to her to step off the track. She did so, 
and the engine went past. . 

As she came off, red in the face and out of breath; 
she still grasped her paper bag firmly. But the 
peanuts were all gone. 





~+2> 
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PRIVATE LESSONS. 


A lady who keeps a Swedish servant was about to 
enter the kitchen one evening, when she heard 
voices. She was surprised, as the girl never had 
company, a fact which she had often commented 
upon. 

“She bring more clothes py me every Monday when 
my wash be most done,” complained the ey 

“‘What for you then stay mit her?” asked another 


voice. 
“I like not to go more place than so many I haf 
been,” answered the first speaker. ‘Her haf the 


| two goot children. I mit them stay.” 
of a Waterloo veteran, a Colonel Volger, who did a 


**You tink her you like, Tina?” 

“Yaw, I tink, but she make me mooch work, an’ I 
not like that.” 

The mistress had heard enough. She rattled the 
door, and entered the kitchen without further cere. 
mony. There stood the girl, as neat as a new pin, 
her blonde pigtails hanging down her back. She was 
— and wiping the tea-dishes, and was entirely 
alone. 

“Whom were you talking to, Christine?” asked 
her mistress, suspiciously. 

“I talk mit myself,” answered the girl, “‘so I then 
Englis’ — es 

This singular custom of the gir) still continues. 
On certain evenings she holds long conversations 
with her “double,” and the two voices are as distinct 
as if they belonged to different persons. The mis. 
tress, who appreciates her faithful service and her 
love for the “‘goot children,” does not object to this 
sort of evening company, and is more considerate of 
the girl on Mondays, so that in her talks with herself 
she no longer has reason to complain. 
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For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


A Merry Christmas, children all, 
Rich and poor, large and small, 
To north, to south, to 
east, to west, 
In every land where 
Christ is guest, 


| answered : 


_THE YOUTH’S 


At the confectioner’s there was a grand array | i 


of sugar animals, and Margarita seized upon a! mousey”’ for papa, and, to cap all, which was, | 
| white elephant, and was perfectly satisfied. | li 
| ‘Will the little lady have anything else ?’’ | for Uncle Jim. 
| asked the saleswoman, politely. 


COMPANION. | 


Maurice ?”’ and said: ‘‘Want to buy tandy ‘lele- | one or the other of the two large candy stores, for 
phant!” |a 


‘‘tandy wabbit’’ for nurse, a ‘‘tandy piggy’’ for 
1ez, a “tandy but’fly’’ for Nannie, a “tandy 





ke the others, her own choice, a “‘tandy monkey” 


“Aren't you going to buy me anything?” I 


‘Do you want to buy anything here for Inez or | asked. 


| Uncle Jim or nurse ?’’ I asked. 


‘“No,”’ said Margarita, rather wearily, ‘1 loves 


But the yellow curls shook decidedly, as she ‘ou!”’ as if love were enough, and I felt that it 


‘‘Nuffin now.”’ 


| Was. 


Contrary to my expectations, the little one was 


Our next stop was at a large fancy-goods store, | silent in regard to her shopping, and even Uncle 


and I thought that here the little girl would cer- | Jim asked no questions. | 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


ENIGMA. 


My jirst in carol sweet 
is heard; 

My second in heart is 
often slurred; 





A Merry, Merry 





Christmas! 


Now may we love our 
neighbors more, 
And may we give from 

out our store, 
That all may have a 
happy heart, 
And take a gladsome, 
joyous part 
In our Merry, Merry 
Christmas! 


For when dear Christ- 
mas Eve draws nigh, 
Be it the time when 
you and I 
Shall put away all 
wrong and sin, 
And bid the holy 
Christ-Child in 
To bless our Merry 
Christmas! 


———_*or——_—_———_ 
For the Companion. 


MARGARITA’S CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 


We were talking 
over Christmas gifts 
at luncheon, when 
Margarita said : 

‘““Want to buy Kis’- 
mas p’esents, too} 
Want to buy Kis’mas 
p’esents, too!”’ 

At once Uncle Jim 
exclaimed : | 

“So Margarita shall 
buy Christmas pres- 
ents!” 

Upon which Mar- 
garita rewarded him 
with a smile enchant- 
ing enough to have 
made a far poorer 
man than Uncle Jim 
do exactly what Uncle 
Jim did. He pulleda 
big roll of bank bills 
from his pocket, and 
put them in the little 
one’s tiny hand. 





il 
il 


| 


| 














“That is all non- 





sense, Jim! Don’t 
you doit!’ said papa. 








“She will bankrupt 
you inan hour,” said 
Inez. 

“TI wouldn’t, Jim,”’ 
said mamma, gently. 
“She knows no more 
about the worth of 
money than any other 
little two - year - old 
zirl, if she is my baby 
and your niece.” 

“You were two and 
a half’ years old last 
month, weren’t you, 
pet ?”’ cried her uncle, 
catching her in his 
arms. ‘And you shall 
buy some Christmas 
presents if you want 
to. We don’t care 
what they say. We 
will show them that 
Margarita has as 
much wisdom as 
some older people in 
selecting gifts. We 
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BE ERNE CHRISTA 


My third in ransom is 
made plain; 

My fourth in praises of 
one name; 

My ji/th in hosts you 
twice can find; 

My sixth in faith, unless 
you’re blind; 

My seventh merry doth 
begin; 

My eighth All hail! the 
children sing; 

My ninth of songs the 
first and last; 

My whole the longed. 
for day, at last! 


2. 

WORD TRIANGLE. 
1* * * * * * * * *2 
*~ eek kK HK 
‘eke kK 

* ek KK 
eek 

* ke * * 

* * * 

** 
3* 


From 1 to 2, from 1to 
3, a day of Christian re- 
joicing. From 2 to 3, 

1aving no rudder. 


Across. 


2d line, a wit, a joker. 

3d line, to turn. 

4th line, a chemical 
preparation. 

5th line, a lance. 

6th line, an instru- 
ment. 

7th line, a distorted 
mouth. 

8th line, a conjunc- 
tion. 

9th line, a consonant. 


3. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
ANAGRAM. 


The Shasta myrid of 
1642 was kardem by the 
thrid of one of the swor- 
dl greatest horiphsio- 
pes, Weston I. Risanca, 
whose most magnifi- 
cent soyvicder was the 
awl of universal via 
tongtira. 


4, 
OMITTED RYHMES. 


Sue loved to sit quite 
close * * * * * * 

Auntie, to whom she 
often * * * *, 

Whose heart proved 
true, as oft as 
* * * *& & 

And so, when evil did 
** eke KK 

When Kitty Grey lay 
down and * * * *, 

And falling tears could 
scarce be * * * * *, 

Sue knew what lips 
would ne’er «* «- 

xk * *; 

She knew the shoulder. 
where to * * * * 

Red eyes, that shamed 
her girlish «* * * * *. 
And when some pleas- 
ure WAS * * * * * *,— 
As o’er the pond on 
skates to * « * * #, 
Or by the brook to run 

and * * * * *, 

Or on the coaster’s hill 
to * * * *, 

Again she took her aunt 
*e eK, 

And when she rose on 
joy’s high « * * *, 
hen med things 
her bright eyes 
*k*K* *, 

Wishing her pleasures 
tox * # * * *, 

Sue always sought her 
Auntie’s * * * *. 

What wonder then she 
should « « * * * * 

Her inmost secrets to 
keke EH 

To one whose kind ear 
opened * * * *;— 

One who could help her 
tOx HHH HHH 

Gifts for each friend, at 




















know, don’t we, pet ? 
And, of course, 
Margarita said yes. 

So it came about that, as the others were en- 
gaged, I accompanied Margarita that ‘afterhoon 
ov her first round of Christmas shopping. I had 
ny strict injunctions from Uncle Jim not to urge 
any purchase upon the child, but to allow her to 
have her own choice in everything, provided 
prices did not exceed a certain sum. 

When Margarita’s nurse brought her down to 
the carriage, she did look sweet and wise enough 
to almost win me over to Uncle Jim’s opinion. 

Thinking that books would please the little one 
as much as anything, we drove to a book-store, 
and made our way from counter to counter. At 
first, nothing seemed to interest Margarita so 
much as the gay crowds of people. Finally she 
looked up from a picture-book, in reply to my 
question, “What do you want to buy for 





tainly see something to strike her fancy. But the 
beautiful things were passed unheeded. At last 
she said: 

‘*Want to buy mamma a tandy titten!” 

As Tony, the coachman, said that there was a 
confectioner’s near by, we drove there, instead of 
to the place where we bought the elephant. 

A saleswoman informed me that 1 would find 
the animals at the lower end of the store, where- 
upon. Margarita said : 





tandy titten!”’ 
Of course, everybody within hearing laughed, | 


and I hurried Margarita along toward the counter | Axsovut Christmas time a little girl was told 
| that “she was naughty, and Santa Claus might 
said she, 


where kittens were kept. 
The purchase made, other stores were visited ; | 
but all to no purpose. Five times we returned to | 


On Christmas Eve, I went to the drawer where | 


I had put the gifts that Margarita had bought; 
but not a package was there. I felt almost cer- 
tain that Margarita had not touched them, for she 
was not a meddlesome child. But if she had not 
been asleep I would have questioned her. As it 
was, I searched everywhere, but could find no 
trace of them. 

The next morning, I asked Margarita about it. 


She looked up, innocently, and said, with the 
‘Don't want to buy nanimals! Want to buy a | sweetest smile in the world: ‘Oh, I eated up thum 


all!” 
a 


not bring her a present.’’ ‘ Well,” 
‘you need not say it so near the chimney.” 








RK KKRER KEEKD 


5. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 


Six words buried, one letter in the first word, and 
one in each sixth word following, name the time 
when, and the place where, these dishes were eaten. 

Centuries ago, in England, old feudal chieftains 
kept open house for a fortnight or more. Among the 
dishes invariably served upon this occasion, the 
boar’s head was always first and foremost. It was 
heralded by jubilant music, and carried into the ban- 
queting hall upon a golden or silver dish. Mustard was 
considered an indisp bl diment. The peacock 
came next in importance. The skin was first care- 
fully stripped off, to which the feathers adhered. The 
bird, then roasted and partially cooled, was sewed up 
once again in its beautiful Argus eyed plumage. Its 
beak, too, was often gilded. Sometimes the whole 
body was covered with goldleaf, stuffed with sweet 
herbs and spices, basted with the yolk of egg, and 





| served or smothered in plenty of gravy. This noble 


bird was served by a lady most distinguished by birth 
or beauty, who carried it into the dining-hall, march- 
ing to the sound of inspiring music, the other lady 
guests following. Sometimes a peacock’s plumed 
crest appeared at one side of an immense pie, while 
his gorgeous tail unfolded at the other side. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NIGHT AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


’Twas the night after Christmas, 
And all over the house 
Things were turned topsy-turvy, 
Tos ult even a mouse. 
Santa Claus had been gone 
A whole night and a day, 
And things never go right 
When the landlord’s away. 


Mrs. Santa was mending 

Mr. Santa Claus’ hose, 

For the climbing of _r« oofs 

Is very hard upon clothes. 
The two little Santas 
Were down on the floor 
With one eye on their blocks 
And one eye on the door. 


Just then as they wae hed, | 





Very closely, a latch, 
They hear reat noise 
Overhead on rt e thatch. 
A tramping and stamping | 
And rattle and clatter 
And the two little Santa 
Knew just what was the matter. 


vane Santa was come, 
And he sometimes forgot 
And sought his own house 
By the great chimney pot. 

f he ever can te 

Till he lands down below, | 
What quarters he’s in, { 
I’m sure I don’t know. 


First came a great shower 
Of pop-corn and stuff, 
Suc’ things as are left 
When we've all had enough, 
Then a broken-necked doll, 
A tin soldier or two, 
Till the Santas set up 
A great hullaballoo. 
At last came St. Nick, 
With a grunt and a sneeze, 
Fora ean tak on ou know 
Isa bry ti squeeze. 
nd he shouted. “Hello! 
Why I’m glad I’m in port, 
For of candy and toys 
I was running quite short.” 


Then he kissed his good wife 
With a very loud smack. 
And tossed the young Kris Kringles 
Up on his back, 
And pranced them and galloped them 
Over the floc 
Till the house ‘seemed in danger 
Of tumbling o’er. 


Next he threw off his cap 
And his big furry coat, 
That he wore when he travelled 












|i in $ Colors on Heav: 


vnanny women and ee, all ages alike, fin 
endless pleasure with the new parlor game. 
Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., of Boston, Mass., are mai 
ing this intensely amusing novelty for 75 cts. 


The 


[Adv. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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d Sheets of ~~; — Fashionable Wrice 


10 in paBtr pod F velo) : (2c. 
POsI VELY N HO 
5G Gaiten Cards $i ‘00 





Any kind Holiday Lettering can be done with Willson’ 


PAPER LETTERS. 


MMED. LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


TABLET “& TICKET CO., Cuicaco & New York, 


Fashionable Hair 


We will mail 


geeks to reliabl 
peewee throug 


est styles an 
lowest prices. 


unsatish: actory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 


‘Send 20 Cents in Stam 


and get a copy ott the b Sioms stare, e Three Little 
aids Sch gol a I ah, 23. Lithographed 


‘Send $1.50, $2. or $2.00 (.trdesat fr 
and get the Hulin Fountain Pen. Warran 

Gold, and to 
| them sold for 


(,Reguced Price 
for the yt 


h 


out the United 
states for ap oval. The new- 
best of goods at 
No money re- 
uired until they are received. 
No one ation to gece ya if 


Boston, Mass. 


te) 
=.) 


&ive perfect satisfaction. Et. is of 
ristmas Presents every year. John S. 
| Haulin, Mfg. Stationer, 369 Broadway, N. Y. 


Engraved for 
mas Cards for $1. a25-cent package for 19 cts. 
J. Harry aL sy t., Staunton, Va. 


A Magic Lantern 


for use with your own 


Student Lamp. 
Molntosh Battery 





Co., 


Chicago, Illinois. _ 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and postage, and we will send you 
30 good-sige samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 











LYON & HEALY 


Srate & Monnoe Srs.,Cuicaco. 


Uniforms nd Equipm ents. 400 
Fine R,.-.. ions describing every 
te required by Bands or Drum 
Corps, including Repairing, Materials, 
Trimmings, ete. Contains Instruc- 
ome for Amateur Bands, Exercises 
Dru Male or’s Tactics, By- 
on and a Selected ist of Band Mu 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EK P P S ‘ 1S [re woe wc 
COCOA 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


__ MADE WITH BOILING MILK. _ 








‘ “Te = pn 
DIXON? S Re 


d for 





If your mcd does not kee; them, pet apd Compa 


ion and send Pr; in stam 
| Jersey City, N 


ps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Cc Co, 





BATH {ROLLING 


[3#//(\\ CABINET.| CHAIR. 

























PENCILS 


.d., for samples we worth double the money. 







PALACE 
ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
| ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











| WORCESTER, MASS. 





| is the most. wonderful Musical Publication ever printed. 


For only year its su receive, in 

rts. 0 pages of the latest and 
best vocal and instrumental music, printed from 
sheet music plates on fine paper. As a sample of the 


monthly menu furnished, we append the 
Contents of a few Back Numbers. 


No. 11. VOCAL: Beautiful Bessie, Estabrooke; 
Dame Babble, Abt; First Love, Wedel; 1 ‘do not Watch 


Alone, Fricker; ght-hearted, Elson; Baby Mine 
Gilbert; wilting Party, College Song; Thank Sving 
Anthem, ; "Tis Years Since I Parted, Dear ~— 


From Thee, Trwin; What Are The Wild Waves Sayi 
Glover. INSTRU.: Bum Bum Galop, Resch; Schu 
Serenade, Liszt; Somnambula, urkee ; farontelle. 








ite. 

Heller; re starch, Wedel; Two Companions, Krug. 
eee ee. pee) Pye Bs No. 12 L: Anchor's Weighed, Braham; Arm 
= ol en of i gctescntas | ertots AGNOD, |B cenit, se, er, ame ea be Pan 
He had happened to see. “ fs A > e Star 3 lover; Keep e Horseshoe Over The 
Turkish Bath | who are un- fj fn Door, Skel ely; Kerry Dance, Molloy; See how it at ong 
“The strangest of all,” | at home, able to walk. 4 { % " tecon Don’t You Let Emma Alone? Wil — t; 
Said he, after a while, Descriptive Circulars Ws¥u INSTRU.: Chinese Serenade, Fliege; Her Bright Smile 
“and as as ’twas strange, f both mailed free. << Bennie ae am, Bihards: Jove: sions, Salem, Sireneee; 
Though it ma ymake ou smile, w v Cc en appiness Polka, Fausi 1) e altz, 
T fe children are Gouin e BES RAVES CORA CO., Bow arene. Wav ves of The Ocean Galop, Blake; Zephyr 

To rival me now 


And are 


iving, themselves ; 
Though 


don’t know just how. 


“I came to a house 
Full of children and noise, 
There were rosy- |. girls 
And curly-haired bo 
And I gave pom ai something 
From out of n {~~ ck, 
That I then had rim-full 
Oa the top of my back. 


“But you’d hardly believe 
What I saw with these eyes, 
They had piled on the - platform 
Cakes, opples and pie: 
With mufflers and | handkerchiefs, 
ye gy and shoes 
id they weren’t put there 
Por the children to use. 


“But the boys = * ak. 

With a heart 

Gave these n Ay pos ety as ay 

To the folks that are ill, 
To the poor and the homeless, | 
With no roof overhead, | 





Very glad if they have 
Just a morsel of bread. 


“And I noticed quite well, 
As I paused to look round, 
ys were the jolliest 
Ever I fou 

And the girls were all smiles, 
And I knew right awa 
They had found out w 
So happy and gay.’ 


Then Santa Claus kissed 
His sweet bairnies good-night, 
Tucked them snug in ae beds 
And blew out the li 
But before they ona sleep 
They made Sa ‘laus say 
That he'd tale | them along 
On the next Christmas day. 


So, young people, remember, 
When Christmas comes round, 
That etting | and iv ing 
Together be foun 
And the reindeers may bring us, 
When next they are due, 
Santa Claus, Mrs. Santa— 
And the young Santas too. 


J. W. WEDDELL. 
—<@>—__—____. 


what keeps me 


HARD ROAD TO TRAVEL. 


Some of our Northern forest growth is capable of 
becoming almost as great a hindrance to travel as is 
the jungle of the tropics. When Agassiz with a 
party of naturalists visited the north shore of Lake 
Superior, in 1848, they met with curious difficulties. 


One of my companions and myself, making the cir- 
cuit of a muddy pond, formed by the damming up of 
a small stream by the lake beach, incautiously at- 
tempted to return through a patch of burnt arbor. 
vites. 

You can see oe 


h the trees everywhere, and the 
ground is plainly 


sible among the stumps. But | 
when a engaged, you find the fallen trunks are 
piled together in such wild confusion, that you seldom 
touch the ground at all, but are obliged to get along 
squirrel fashion—only not so quickly and easily—by 
climbing and jumping from one log to another. 

Moreover, the effect of the fire is not et all uniform; 
some of the wood, without much change of the out- 
side, is converted into mere punk, so that when you 
step on it you are precipitated among the charred 
logs, and in your passage made feelingly aware that 
many of the small branches and ends have been 
merely sharpened and hardened into spikes. 


So slow and laborious was our progress that, having | 


with great difficulty made my way to the edge of the 
pond, I waded along, with the water up to my waist, 
in several inches of mud, as far as the fallen trees 
would allow, rather than take to the bank. We were 
about twenty minutes in making less than a quarter 
of a mile, and my companion assured me that once on 
the south shore of the lake it took him a whole da 

of hard work to get over seven miles of this ground. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 





Waltz, ‘Bragg. 
No. 13. : Are You Lonely Now, My Darling? 

Rutledge; Cavalics 's Whis or, Krohn; Drummer’s Song, 

Audran; Dublin Bay, Barker; From the Time of Farllest 

Childhood, Von flot — Lord’ 8 My Shepherd, Sim; 

"Tis All That I Can or, Temple; Why do Summer 
Fade? Barker. INSTRU.: Bohemian Girl, Relieves 

‘orest Home Waltz, Smiley; Grande | Racquette Galop, 

rhe M Crusoe 


Dw e, Br 
Quadetiie Arba’ 


n. 
No. 14. VOCAL: am I Still Beloved? Danks; Broken 
Flower, Blumenthal; Comin’ Thro’ The Rye. Blake; 








TERI Fisher Maiden, Elson; Little Sunbeam, Farmer; My 
Our PR yn age Native Land, Elson; Our Crew, Campana; Parted From 
habit of purchasin > ae our Dear Ones, Keller; i Uproestied, Pinsuti. INSTRU.: 
cious ‘ume, © & beA pol “4 Belle Hélene « Galop Godfrey; Chop Waltz, De Lulli; 
— ne ere - pple Erminie Lull aby. ‘Blake; Glendale Polka, Arbuckle; 
umery Co. shou ld po procure Leap Year Schoti ne Ln aay L y Queen Waitzes, Coote. 
a bottle of their celebrated No. 15. L: Brown-eyed Bessie Lee, Arbuckle; 


0 + 
sible, while leaving the bottle open for a fi 





Don’t Make a Noise , Hw nts ve O’clock in The Morn- 
ing, eA Little Voices ~% The Door, nks; 4 
First Dead, re) 


Btrengtn, “Goes: Our rite. Qu ween, Nijinski. INSTRU.: 


lew minutes | Fastlak: itz, hful Love, Chwat 
permits a most agreeable odor to esca) which urifies e Wa D nge e, awatal; 
and refreshes the alr most perceptibly Le Foller. Farts, | Grande uette Waltz, “urkee; H Home, Sweet Home, 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177 New Bond St., London. Sold Everywhere. 


Reject all fraudulent imitations. 


Genuine only i 
| the bottle shown above. 





Slack; Schiitzen Marsch, Faust; "Winter Wind Galop, 
Faust. 90 last two weeks’ COMPANION. ) 


1 to 48 are all equally as good, and any num- 
bers will be sent by mail, postage paid, for Woentecach. 


n Yearly Subscription, $1.00 in advance. 





Steel Cooking 


F. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St, Boston, Mass. | 


The House Patent 





Scro awe 
‘ : . The only amateur Saw 
utensils are a new invention; their po a a. * ay 
trade mark is “NEY EVER BREAK” a good used ome. week, and if 
name, for you can’t em, and not satisfactory can ts 
they are clean, light, sweet, and will be refunded. Noth. 


wholesome, No more taste of pre- 
viously cooked food, no more grease, 
no more warping. Write for illus- 
trated circular, 


ing better 
For CHRISTMAS. 
All iron and steel ex- 


1534 inches; 
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THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 











WHO DESIRE THE 
VERY BEST PER- 
FUME FOR GEN- 


LADIES eee: 


r* THE _TOUET, ve 


MURRAY & LAMA'S § 
FLORIDA WATER | 


REMEMBER 22: 


ARE NUMEROUS SO-CALLED 
FLORIDA WATERS THE ORIGIN- 
ATOR OF THE NAME AND THE 
GENUINE ARTICLE IS 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S. 














HOWEVER 
HAT 
WHILE 


oul 

crated for shipment, 60 

Ibs. Price, with extra 
atterns and tools, $8.00. 
the ottachanens, ex- 


Unexcelled in Precision and Delicacy 
of Touch and Durability. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 
ee will be mailed to any one who will mention 
his advertisement was seen and inclose two 

pan “ey stamps. 


THE BRAID THAT IS KNOWN 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 


J.1. CASE 


THRESHING MACHINE CO., 
Racine, Wis., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRONSIDES 
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AGITATOR SEPARATORS, 


| Woopsury 8-10-12 HoRSE POWERS. 
AUTOMATIC SWINGING STRAW STACKERS. 
TREAD POWERS AND SAW FRAMES. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE PORTABLE 


SAW MILLS. 


PORTABLE, TRACTION AND SKID 


ENGINES 


From 6 to 30 HORSE PowERr. 


Catalogues Mailed Free. 





for 
Scroll 


Div. C. 
Street, “Harrrorp, 'ONN. 


Send 10e. for 1 doz. Samples 
or 25¢. for 3 doz. of 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Best for School and Ornamental Use, 
ESTEREROOK & CO., 26 John St., 

















_NEw YORK. 





s: “SUMMIT £i 
SYRINGE No. 1. 


A HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY. 


Made of the best materials. 
Every one guaranteed. 
PRICK by mail, $1.00. 

We are manufacturers of the 
finest rubber goods, such as 
Water Bottles, Ice Bogs 
Air ows, Invalid 


Cunbions, Foot - Balls. 
Bed-Pans, etc. ‘ 


Ask your Drugsist for our Goods, 





Sen 
my com ete Catalogue 





SPECIAL OFFER. 





will send you a few of our 


Fine Rubber Erasers 
FREE, 


to pay you for your trouble. 


Manufacturers, Akron, 0. 


If you will find out from the 
Druggists in your neighbor- 
hood whether they sell our | 
Rubber Goods, if they do not, 
send us their names and we 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., 









BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 








(Exerciser Complete $5) 
Is Best or Att, CrrcuLar Free, 
Books: For ‘An Ideal Complexion 
& Complete Physical Development,” 
9 Ills socts. “Health & Strength in 
hystical Culture,” 40 Ills so cts. Chart of 
39 Ills for Dumb Bells & Ae g: 25 cts. 
Ad. JNO. E. DOWD'S Vocal & Physical 
| Culture school, 116 Monroe St. Chicago 
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THE COUNTRY TO LIVE IN. 


Among the tourists who spent part of last summer 
in Europe, there are some who appear to be bewitched 
with what they saw on that continent. A few of 
them make odious comparisons between things abroad 
and things at home, which call down upon their heads 
the wrath of their neighbors and the satire of the 
comic paragraphist. They are like a boy who visits 
the splendid mansion of his rich old grandfather, and 
returns to despise the plain abode of his parents, 
who ure reducing the wilderness to subjection, and 
preparing the way for mansions not yet built. 

Let us not be too severe upon these mistaken per- 
sons. They have seen nothing but the outside of 
these countries, their beautiful parks, their highly 
cultivated fields, their picturesque castles, their splen- 
did palaces, their venerable churches, their entrancing 
art galleries, and the deferential, good-humored de- 
meanor which people naturally show toward visitors 
who have pockets full of money. 

If our bewitched Americans were to take up their 
abode for a few years in one of those quaint and in- 
teresting countries, the most of them would un. 
doubtedly undergo a process of disenchantment. 

The cathedral that impresses him so deeply he 
would discover is regarded by some of the inhabi- 
tants as a questionable good. He would see some 
reasons for sharing that opinion, and would begin 
to calculate, Yankee fashion, how much solid and 
unquestionable good could be done with the vast sum 
which it costs to maintain the seventy or eighty 
persons who are on its pay-roll. 

He may have a boy to place at school. He reads 
advertisements like this : “‘Head-master of school near 
London, wishing to increase his boarders, will take 
boys of good position on extremely low terms. Not 
tradesmen’s sons.’ Possibly our friend may himself, 
or his father before him, have kept a store, in which 
case he would be indignant that a school should be 
closed to his boy because he himself had been in 
trade. 
hardly enjoy living where he would be judged and 
graded by the industry which gave him subsistence. 

Then he might be «a Methodist, a Baptist, a Presby- 
terian, a Unitarian, or a Roman Catholic. He would 
discover that in England to belong to any church but 
the one connected with the state involved a certain 
amount of social discredit, and he would be unable 
to see either the sense or the justice of this. 

In a German town he would find that every man 
who is not a soldier by profession is likely to be 
undervalued even more than a dissenter is in Eng- 
land. The clanking of the sword is heard every- 
where, and the men who wear the sword are not dis- 
tinguished by the deference they show to the people 
whose labors support them. 

We have mentioned only two or three of the most 
superficial reasons why an American would not find 
European countries agreeable abiding places. Europe- 
mania can generally be cured by a few years’ resi- 
dence in Europe, provided the subject of it has to 
share the common lot of mortals, and earn money in 
the ordinary ways. 


+o, 


ANIMALS’ WAYS. 


A correspondent of 7'’he Companion believes that a 
Newfoundland dog which he possesses has shown 
something like reasoning power under atest. The 
animal had a bad habit of rushing out and barking 
ut horses attached to passing vehicles, and in an 
attempt to cure him of this practice, his owner 
fastened a small log or stick to his collar by means 
of a chain, intending that it should drag on the 
ground, and act as a clog on his movements. 


At first it did so, quite decidedly. As soon as the 
dog started on his chase, the clog bumped against his 
feet, blocked his movements, and sometimes threw 
him over. 

The dog seemed to reflect deeply over this very 
unpleasant situation, and presently he succeeded in 
solving the difficulty. When a team came along, he 
seized the clog in his mouth and ran swiftly along, 
having no difficulty in getting at the horses’ heads; 
but in order to bark, he had to drop the clog, which 
ugain began to impede his movements, and caused 
him to be left behind. Then he seized the stick in 
his mouth once more, and returned to the attack. 

Another circumstance, related by the same corre. 
spondent, is the following: 

“Animals occasionally take an aversion to persons 
who have never given them the smallest cause for 
such a feeling. Not long ago my friend G took 
me to see a collection of wild animals which was on 
public exhibition, and which he had visited before. 
Upon entering the monkey-house, G—— told me that 
one monkey in the cages had shown a great dislike 
toward him on a former visit. 

“As soon as we were in front of the large cage, one 
of the monkeys suddenly leaped down from his perch, 
and clung to the bars directly in front of us, chatter- 
ing and grimacing in an excited manner. We passed 
around the cage, and this monkey followed us, con- 
tinually keeping his eyes upon G——, with hatred 
expressed in every movement. 

“At the keeper’s suggestion, G—— threw some nuts 
and small cakes into the cage. The enraged monkey 
sprang upon his companions, which had seized these 
tidbits, snatched them away from them and fin 
them out of the cage, all the time screaming an 
chattering furiously. 





“We went to the lion-house, where, as G— in. | 


formed us, there was a lion which had a similar 
aversion for him. He approached the cage of this 
animal with some caution; and one of the lions, 
upon seeing him, began to growl fiercely, and then 
turned and walked slowly to the further end of the 
cage. G—— approached somewhat nearer. Sudden. 
ly the lion faced us again 
fiercely against the iron bars of the cage nearest 
(;—., snarling angrily. We went out of the tent, 
and presently returned without G——. The lion had 
become perfectly calm, and took no notice of us. 

“After a few moments G—— re-entered, whereupon 
the lion repeated his former movement, and uttered 
a loud roar, in which the other animals joined. It 
was plain to us all that G—— was an object of 
enmity to him. 

“The keepers explained the circumstance by saying 
that the animals did not like G——’s eyes, which were 
dark, prominent and lustrous.” 
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**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
} tifrice’’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 
Made only by Joun I. Brown & Sons, Boston. (Adv. 








H. A. DelL.AND has the most complete and 

extensive assortment of Real Estate of any one in 

a of houses and lots, 

| small and large tracts of im- 

§ proved and unimproved land. 

| Orange groves of all ages, from one to fifteen years old, 

| and of all sizes, from one-half acre to twenty acres or 

| more. Much of this at very great bargains and on easy 

| terms. For further particulars, call on or address 

j H. A. DeLAND, DeLand, Florida. 





| A PIECE OF STERLING SILVER 


inlaid in the backs of spoons and forks at points most 
to wear and then plated entire. 


exposed 





C.9,1884, 


& MAR.2,1886. 
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Young Men and Young Women 


Come to who possess a copy of GoopwIn’s 
the City IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSI- 
NESS MANUAL and have mastered its 


contents, are fitted for neat and 
profitable employment, at a good 
salary, in the offices of our large 
mercantile institutions. Send for 32-page descriptive 
| pamphlet. J. H. Goodwin, Room 43, 1215 Broadway, N. Y. 


to Live! 














Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Button Boot 


Supplies a long-felt want for a good 
serviceable Shoe, at the same e 
@ stylish good-fitting one at a 
very moderate price. It is made 

many styles and four 
widths. Send for a descrip- 
tive list and a Pocket Mirror. 


Gtz> ©. H. FARGO & CO., 














He would, if he is like most Americans, | 


and then threw himself | 


Chicago, Illinois. 


To the Young Ladies. 
CENUINE 


‘Down Pillows. 


| In Sateen or Silesia Coverings. 
| Size 18x 18, price 95c.; 20x 20, $1.25; 22x 22, 








| $1.50; 
the United States or Canada. 


| PUTNAM & CO.., 


| 546 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


| T H E NEW WEBSTER 


_ Best Holiday Gift 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
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Just Published 
‘MeN Ajoujuy 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising is- 
sues of 1864,°79 and ’84, (still copyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Revision has been in progress for over lt: Years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphletfree 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springtield, Mass. 
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HEATING AND 
ETROIT LIGHTING 


ALLC 


| POROUS 


24x 24, $1.80. Mailed to any part of 


BOLTON 


WATER 
HEATER. 


tee 





Cut showing Silver Inlaid before Plating. 
Guaranteed to contain more silver than any “Quad- 
| ruple Plate,” and to wear 25 years. 
lore durable than light Sterling Silver and not half 
the cost. . 
Obtain from your Jeweller, or send to us for Catalogue 
and Prices. Accept no substitute. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
‘our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 


‘would — stand ioé 
ne 


hard wear. : 

A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra. 










Isu’t it worth something @ 
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| Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 

| Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, 

| we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 
Sizes 13 to 114, $2.75; 2 to 514, $3. Three widths. 

| Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 

‘cular, telling you how to secure 


a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





REFERENCE—Any National Bank. (133) 
DEALERS 
DISCOUNTS 
OUTDONE. 


ti'sprin, PRICES ON 


buy now and save big money. Easy payments, all 


makes, new & 2d hd. Extraor- BIGYCLES 


a joblots.Cata 
free. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 
HStreet, P: 
WARMS 
MODERN HOMES 
OF THE 
BETTER CLASS. 


eoria, Ill. 


SCHOOLS, 
SO HOSPITALS, 
GREENHOUSES, 

ETC. 





Send for Illustrated Book, 
“Warmth for Winter Homes.” 
305 WIGHT STREET, DETROIT, 

42 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, 


88 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 
508 N. 4th STREET, ST. LOUIS, 


Co., 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


OCKS 


PLASTERS. 


A.tcock’s Porous P asters are the only reliable plasters 
ever produced. Fragrant, clean, inexpensive, and never failing; 


they fully meet all the requirements of a household remedy,, GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 


|and should always be kept on hand. 


Muscles, Lameness, 


Pains in the Chest, 


For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, Weak 


Stiff or 


Small of the Back and 


around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local 


| Pains Allcock’s Porous Plasters are unequalled. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
‘sentation. Ask for ALL.COCK’S, and let no solicitation or 


|explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, 








Enlarged Joints, | 


A prominent New York physician 
recently gave this advice : 


“‘Hoarseness and Sore Throat 
are common troubles because the 
causes are almost omnipresent. 
Aside from throat trouble caused 
by infection, sore throat results 
from overwork of the vocal cords, 
from being exposed to moist, raw 
ak. and from many other causes. 

“The best treatment is to gargle 
the throat, morning and evening, 
with POND’S EXTRACT, 
at the same time let a few drops 
trickle into the nostrils from a 
medicine dropper. _POND’S 
EXTRACT should be diluted 
one-half if used for the nose. 
Repeat the treatment during the 
day and evening if the voice is 
hoarse or busky from overuse, or 
from the presence of mucus in 
the throat.”’ 


Of course you have Pond’s Extract 
in the house. Why don’t you try it 
for your cold? 


Refuse substitutes, probably 
worthless. Genuine made only by 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth 
_Avenue, New York. 


— pr.LYON’s 


PERFECT 






TOOTH 
| OwpEFr 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
| Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 

Very Convenient for Tourists. 
| Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. 1. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 








| 
| Warren Hose Supporters are the best, 
And every pair is warranted. 
R ounded Rib on holding edges 
Renders tearing of hose impossible. 
E asily adjusted even by children. 
N umerous styles for all ages. 


Hi ow to save your money. 

Order the Warren, as itis 

§S ure to outwear all others. 

E legant silk goods in eight colors. 


$ ee what you buy is stamped Warren, 

U nless so stamped none are genuine. 

Poor imitations will be offered you ; 

P ass them by and insist 

On having the Warren with 

R ounded Rib and thus avoid 

T he wear on your hose. 

E very imitation has the fatal defect of 

R ough, sharp edges in contact with the hose. 
$ old everywhere at popular prices. 








| Catalogue of Hose Supperters and Corset 
| Substitutes mailed free to any address. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER COASTERS. 


These charming. Flyers for snow and ice, 
are without question the ne . finest, ni 
est, strongest, safest, f cheapest 
YS most, fortable ters yet made. 
am Steered perfectly without touching the 
feet to the track, they consequen' 
| avoid accidents and the discomforts 
, flying snow, and save 


Shoe Leather and Rubber 
BY THE TON. 
The stre: i 
and the pleas’ 
ical steeri: 






~4 an 





everyone; th 

‘once for fu/! descriptive cir- 
th Ny oe culars, and if possib! e 
the Flexibles anywhere, examine them very critically for 
every merit claimed. eir practical perfection. strength, 
and cheapness are manifest. For sale everywhere ; or 
if your dealer does not keep them, avail yourselves at once 
~ = pg Hae sn a buyers in new territory. 

ealers also receive special in- 

troductory prices for the holidays. 4 a ALLEN & C0 
1107 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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wanted. 2-c. stamp. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, M | Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Every eee and Boy should have 
one. ney iM under the collar and 
a the Collar and Front of Coat in 
ect shape gy buttoning. 
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At length Bill Sampson devised a scheme, simple | THE PHONOGRAPHIC STNSTITUTE. CINCINNATI, mite any ouiere zs nae eS. with 
and easy to carry out. On one of the warmest days Send for st selections soval. wy. and cai ue. Sin, 
of the winter, as soon as the master started for din- AMP ave to vlease. "33 1-3 ner c. "quadatindion. « CUSHING co. F 





pd iPr? window was closed; then the stove was 


“THE MORGAN’ 
oxcroft, Me. 
oe Pris Mey oe 1864,4 var. ote " 
ed with fine, soft wood, every draft was opened i/] My ete, rice-lists_ an an offers ELECTRICE ENGINE 
fully, and in fifteen minutes the school-room was like WW Har free." A MOUND CITY STAMP 





an oven. Still the boys urged the fire, and shouted it Wrehineton Ave.. 5. Louis. Mo. -— AND TOASTERI— 
with glee as the stove and ower part of the funnel 1 Electrical Py erect es T 4 
became cherry-red and the thermometer over the BAGCY KN EES ng 
teacher’s desk stood at ninety-two degrees. By and Herieetly Safe. cane Propards te aay United States ad 
by some one said, “‘Caleb’s St". aes by mall 85 =D. , wy My By her, address for i. tok Becki mie. 
“The stove was at once packed full of big sticks of 188 Jackson St... 
hard wood, so that the fire could not possibly burn | Bs }. J. CREELY, 715 Wash. Bt.» Boston, Mass. 











out for hours, and a the scamps waited to see H d Co i i 1 ane 
what the master would do. { so 
The moment he entered the furnace-like scliool- A an mo mp exion 
room, Caleb understood the situation. He paid no| | Isoneof the gonad ena 
heed to the roaring stove, did not even close the | Pozzoni’s 


Complexion Powder gives it. 
draft, and rang the bell for school as usual. et ARE POSITIVELY CURED BY 


The scholars trooped in and took their seats. Two | - h it C all C &B ij Pl te 
or three of them attempted to open some windows, | RELIABLE Foop pe eli § UOFe- OFD d HUNION Piasters. 
but Caleb sternly bade them desict. As soon as | Forinfants & invalids. | | ONE TRIAL will make a cripple dance for joy. 


prevailed, the master said quietly : ‘The girls a pared Food, adapted to the weak-| Sold by Druggists, or sent by mail for 50c. per box. 
dismissed for to- day; the boys will remain.” ied est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- | 
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to escape from the excessive heat, the girls at once | phiet free. HO GLRION & Cu. Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 

hurried out; a few of the boys essayed to follow, but, | (on every label), PALMER, } ass. | SHOP- - WORN 2202 45 NEW: AS NEW. 

observing the business-like tone in which Caleb said: PAT) by . Itis a most remarkable meritorious invention ; thous- 

“sit down!’ they concluded to wait a while. -CUTTING the, Tailor Method ! oP SEND FOR CATALOGUE oysters, Mish cP alowlng io. odgr to-escags my 
The es of the room was now a Waist, Skirt and eeve ” ‘ SS ‘ s doriess. Savesall e juices 

terrible; the paint on several desks near the stove | simplest ever made. May a practi | 


is ent elyod 
pecie applies ~ to ting the meat at each me 
making it palatable and tender, Fits ony make 
of stove or range Kien, tory be 10 inch), oieiing Gas, 
Oil, Gasoline, Woo urners. 
Toasts bread perfectly over a smoky fire. 


| . Halt- rice. to yi. | 
was smoking and the air was filled with a sickenin cal dross cuter pe > mesneees | 
odor; the roar of the fire was like that of a cual | %_B. Bi. BURR, Esventer, Bloomington, Il. 


waterfall. The master took off his coat and vest and : AN OwL MAI D. 


then turned to the expectant boys. send you a fringed Linen Tidy of “‘An 
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“I am now ready to dismiss all boys who have had | Owl Maid ** Floss to work it, INGALLS’ BooK OF StitTcH- S G 
nothing to do with this silly affair,” he said. “Any | Es and Ingalls’ 32-p page St v4 ef Stamp- ws el '87, 10-30, 9 1 40.00 ATISFACTION UARANTEED. 
ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materi oods, Art inca Hes uM In order to further introduce this wonderful Broiler we 
se who — — up before us all and tell me he | Books ete. All for six 2-cent a. s. x 12 cents.) CHAM ARMS So. ST. Louis, Mo. | willsend one, allcomplate, © harges paid by us 
had no part in this matter, may go home.” . od « | nye ss office in the United States uponr to 
Seve ra nage at = rose, — the age state-| — Address, J. F. INGALLS, LY ASS. PATENT FOOT- POWER MACHINERY oni fous cits er or postage stamps taken). ecuaptk 
ment and were allowed to depart. But when Joe | ele ay nola. t amine Broiler at express office , and if satisfactory pay 
Hardy and Sol Apson, two leaders in the scheme, | JEL ooo wonos FILLING Complete Outfits. | theremaining 90 cts. Ifnot satisfactory , however, you 
arose, hisses were plainly audible. “Joseph and | leo pencobes big bargain. ae : pon ne Bg nnn | pet thvoe ood ro Nts cau te me 9 a urther: if, en 
“ , “ Cc usin or lines you are ertec satis) wewil 
Solomon will remain, Pi the master’s only com- rose yet ‘any eae pete whine the he large shor shone. by using refund your money amd remove the bueller. 
ment, and the liars sat down in confusion. Business established our Ne VING Ma- Better act promptly and secure this household treasure. 
When, at last, he was alone with the culprits, the itubber Stamp og 18 New chinery, At, and pat, improved Y -uare certain to be delighted with theinvestment. If 
master said: “Dve a great mind to thrash every one | = ~ for practical shop use, also 


you send us the dollar with order, we will putin a first- 
class broom holde r FREE. Excellent terms to 
agents and dealers. Monutact by 


or In- 
of you; but it may be as well to give you your warm- Bf. To reduce our reduce our | dustrial Schools, Home Training, 
ing in a different way. Take your books and study.” ng ote. Coaale gue Free. 
Alas for the rascals! they were to have a good dose mail 68 pieces, in- oenvae 4 -~ MFC. Al — general FG. ve 
of their own medicine. There in the terrible heat . . mth - vstew atin songs, ON 7 St., Seneca Falls, N. : 435 Pitcher Street, Kalamzoo, Mich. 
they had to sit and to study, or at least to keep their | marches, waltzes, etc endeissohn, ethoven, ’ 
eyes on their books. If one dared to be idle even | Mozart, etc., for 20c. Satisfaction given or money HIRTY DAYS TRIAL 


for a moment, he was warned that such a course was | T® funded. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. zn $ ‘us: ELA c PRINTIN CG OUTFIT 
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a Ty~" : =. mail. Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Til. ter”? 
eanwhile, Caleb sat serenely at his desk and 2 . —- ; 7 Printer 
showed no sign of discomfort. Oh! it was madden- San atarium } ae ——o wien our catego sod Ps 
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hie Hd ~ unhappy. Bey ‘bl ae Dav a ant raised | ror the cure of Lancer | in all its forms, without the | Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, | 5 a a g 

lis hand, and said humbly: “Please, sir, I think we | use of the knife. with complete information CHICAGO. od to set 
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CHRISTMAS FEASTS FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 





It is usual in all Christian countries to give great 
feasts on festive days to assemblies of poor children. | 
We were reading lately of a dinner given to a 
thousand newsboys in one of our large cities, which 
ought to have been, and might easily have been, a 
lesson in civilization to the recipients. Perhaps upon | 
the whole it was, but we must confess that the | 
humorous narrative of the reporter, though amusing, 
was not very pleasant to think of afterwards. No 
attention whatever was paid to the behavior of the 
boys, except to keep them in line on their march to 
the banqueting room. 

Once seated at the table, they devoured their turkey 
and mince pies, their cranberry sauce and coffee, 
more like wild animals than human beings, the only 
apparent object being to stuff themselves as full as 
possible in the shortest time possible. And the 
reporter seemed to regard this as picturesque, if not | 
commendable. 

Some of the boys, before they were well seated, 
laid eager hands upon their half of a mince pie, which | 
they devoured off-hand as a mere appetizing sneenel, | 
then seized one of their turkey bones; and so pre. | 
ceeded until, in about twenty minutes, they had | 
cleared their dishes and returned to the street 

They seem to manage things better in France. 
Madame Carnot, wife of the French President, when 
she wishes to entertain poor children at the presiden- 
tial mansion, makes the occasion a lesson to them | 
and to all France in polite conduct. 

She begins by sending a letter to the chief magis- | 
trate of each of the twenty wards into which Paris is | 
divided, requesting him, with the assistance of the | 
teachers in the public schools, to select a certain | 
number of boys and girls from those schools, and to | 
send to her their names and addresses ten days | 
before the day appointed for the festival. This gives | 
time to all parties to make due preparation. 

When the happy day arrives, Madame Carnot sends 
to each of the wards an omnibus to convey the chil- 





dren to the palace, each group being accompanied by | | 


two of their teachers. Each omnibus-load is received 
by the President and Madame Carnot with a polite- 
ness as cordial as they would bestow upon their 
most distinguished guests. 

The children are taken first of all to the private 
theatre of the palace, which is large enough to give 


seats to the whole company, and there they are | 
treated usually to an entertainment of puppets, after | 


the manner of Punch and Judy, only better. 

An hour and a half is spent here, after which the 
children are conducted, each company by its teachers, 
to the grand dining-room of the palace, where a 


bountiful luncheon is served to them, of which they | 


partake with the decorum usual in France. 


When the feast is done, if it is a Christmas festival | 


which is thus celebrated, the company adjourns toa 
huge greenhouse, or winter garden, where six or 
eight pine-trees, as tall as the glass roof, are seen, 
covered thickly with the attractive objects which 


usually adorn Christmas-trees—toys, dolls, bags of | 


candy, and pretty decoratiotis.for the person, which 
Madame Carnot, the President, and their friends 
personally distribute. 

Notwithstanding the desire which illumines every 


childish countenance, there has never been shown | 
anything like an undue eagerness for the possession | 


of these precious objects. All is done as decently 


and pleasantly as it could be if the guests were the | 
most favored, instead of being the least favored, of | 


the children of Paris. 

Finally, each child is presented with a pretty little 
basket in which to convey its treasures home. Besides 
the toys from the Christmas-tree, there is placed in | 
each basket a number of colored images for mantel | 
ornaments, a little book of good advice, several cakes 
of sweet chocolate, and a bag of candy. To every 
girl is given a doll and doll’s clothes, and to every 


boy a little gun, with its leather strap long enough to | 


hang it from. Every boy also receives a cloak to go 
to school in, and every girl a warm and pretty cape 
for her shoulders. 

By the time these baskets are all well packed, 


which are to convey to four hundred homes part of | 
the joy of the festival, the omnibuses have arrived to | 


take the children away, and Madame Carnot is careful 
to see that the omnibus destined for the most distant 


ward starts first, so that all the children may reach | 


home before dark. 
— -— -~+a> —- ———— 


DRIFTING APART. 


In many families one member, often the most 
intelligent and lovable, stands alone, separate from 
the others, as though an invisible wall of ice rose 
between him and them. 

Usually, this division is caused, not by lack of love 
or good-will, but by some difference of manner or 
taste. In a word, they cannot keep step with the 
prevailing habit of thought of their companions. 

“I knew before I married,” said a young wife, 
“that Ben made his living by raising cattle. But I 
did not suppose that he took any special interest in 
them as cattle. When he talks every day of Alder- 
neys and Holsteins, of marks and pedigrees, he bores 
me unspeakably, and [ tell him so.” 

This lack of sympathy, and indifference to what 
makes an essential part of her husband’s life—in 
other words, the failure to fall in step with her hus- 
band—will probably ensure to this wife and her hus- 
band an unhappy domestic future. 

Young people are often unwilling to fall in step. 
It is not easy for them to perceive that they and 
the friend who differs from them can both be right. 
Besides, some minds are apt to feel that there is a 
certain distinction in belonging to the minority. 

Either as wife, sister, husband or brother, if you | 
would have a happy family life, remember two rules : 

In matters of principle, stand like a rock. 

In matters of taste, swim with the current. 


An established remedy.—“Brown’s BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES” are widely known as an established remedy 
for Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness and other 
troubles of the Throat and Lungs. Their good repu- 
tation and extensive use has brought out imitations 
represented to be the same. Ask for, and obtain, only 
“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” which, by long experi- 
ence, have proved their value, having received the sanc- 
tion of Physicians generally, and testimonials from emi- 
nent men throughout the country. Sold only in bowes. 
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Newspapers and M i holesale 

rates to agents and canvassers. Agent 
So wanted in every town 

Ladies’ Home Journal, 85. 

Peterson’s Magazine, 1.45. 
© Scribner’s Magazine, ‘ 2.60. 

New York W ‘wed Tribune, . . . . 
Ww Toledo Blade Sc) ern 

Boston W eekly G ° ° . _ 

nN Household Baatilonetoy, 
Chicago Inter-Oce: 


an, : 

Others at like low rates to canv assers 
quly, Catalogue Free. Mention this pape’ 
W. H. MOORE, Brockport, } 


the eminent Throat Special- 
ist, says: ‘‘The Soden Min- 
eral Pastilles 
which are produced from the 


evaporation, are particularly 
serviceable in Catarrhal In- 
flammations, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis and Lung 
Troubles.’’ For sale by all 





| druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. 


SODEN MINERAL SPRING ACENCY, 
6 Barclay Street, New York. 


? ART AMATEUR $4 


6 superb numbers of our own selection of this la: 
est and best practical Art M “ene, indispensab) fe 
for all ae to learn Oil, Ww Vater Color or China 





Painting, W. ns. Fret Saw ing, Brass Ham- 
mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. To 
secure these, together with 12 Exquisite Colored 


| Studies suitable for copying or framing, and hun- 
dreds of artistic working designs and i fustrations, 
send this (YoUTH’s COMPAN 
pom pier $2) direct to the publisher, 
AGUE MARKS, 23 Union Renee, . T. 
inet illustrated catalogue, 70 desi — ee Coenen. 
With sample copy and 2 colored plates, 


Kisuptiutins 
all the lamp 
virtues must be 
well balanced. 

The ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh’? gives 
the best light 
and makes no trouble. What 
trouble do other lamps make? 
A dozen sorts of trouble, every 
| sortenough to condemn them. 





| 

















~ Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


Troches), | 


Soden Mineral Springs by | 





NION) advertisement and $1 | 


Toques—CANADIAN TOQUES—Toques. 
a and girls who skate, or ride a sleigh on toboggan, 
to KINDERHOO TING CO. 
| Kinderhook, ¢ ol. Co., N. Y., a it 
one of their handsome, warm an 
or Toques—all colors. Just the thing for cold weather, | 


AEOLIAN HARPS. 


proved construction. Exquisite music made by the 
— A beautiful addition toa home. Send for Cata- 
logue. G. J. HOLBROOK, 8S Sth Ave., N.Y. 





Pa | winter evenings and 
apy. for the children and 
ng better than 


ro, pass phegnenet 
make home 
their friends, there is not 


Halma Words and Sentences Redoubt 
Eckha The Spelling School Old Maid 
Kakeba Fyre gm Boy Jack Straws 
Authors Little Housekeeper Backgammon 
Lotto Around the World Base Ball 


Louisa Enchanted Castle Yankee Game 
Checkers Witches’ Spell Fox and Geese 
Dominoes Peter Caudle Parcheesi 

are among the games described in illustrated cat- 
alogue, which will be sent free to any address. 


I. C. PIERCE, 110 W. 5th St., CINCINNATI, O. 









HAIR & SKIN 


Anelegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 

Be] the scalp, prevents bald- 

ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 

eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 

and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 











THE GREAT cute TEA CO, Give away as "TEA OO, Give ary as Prenims 


White Tea Sets, 56 70, ploose, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sete, 7 Ae pieces, with ty and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44and 56 or wit! & $20 orders. 


White Imported et Sets. 
I rated Imported Dinner ®t, hg pieces, with orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, ‘with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with rated ade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or ere. —_ oe 
The same Premiums allowed = Coffee as md your 
nGatelogc, containing 


address for our 64 La 
THE GREAT CHINA TEA 6O., 


ieces, it $20 orders. 








| _ Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
& CLEANSES 


PRESERVES 


: —_ = 
MANUFACTURERS 
<= THE CELEBRATED 





eomplete Premium 
Address 
210 wears STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 
BEAUTIFIES 





HOV Ger 





THE CELEBRATED CORNISH ORGANS, 


} 
| 
| 


| 


BEST, 
CHEAPEST, 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


MOST POPULAR 


INSTRUMENT IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Warranted for 
10 YEARS. 




















Any instrument sent on free test trial upon application. 


MOST DURABLE. 





Sold direct from the factory 
at wholesale prices for Cash, 
or on Easy Instalment 
Plans to suit all pockets. 





TRY BEFORE YOU BUY. 





For full 


particulars see our 20-page Illustrated Catalogue, FREE upon. 


application. 


THE FINEST AND MOST ARTISTIC CATALOGUE) 


EVER PRODUCED. Write for it now, we will send it anywhere 


free. 


Latest Styles! Patent Actions ! 


It will interest you, whether you wish to buy or not. 


And all Modern Improvements! 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE AND ADDRESS 


CORNISH & CO. | 


| 
| 
ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
| 


705 








; 











Send six cents in stamps and receive in 
return a sample can of Snider’s Soups: 


Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
Chicken, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Bouillon, Pea, Mulligatawny. 


Name your choice, and write your address fully 
and plainly. 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


FRANK ‘MILLERS 























BOOTS m= ano SHOES. 


An invaluable preparation for restoring Ladies’ 


| and Children’s Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, ‘Travelling 


Bags, and all black leather goods that are soiled 
or worn, to their original beauty and finish. BE 
SURE and ask for 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING. 


‘Do You Read or Wark ‘Mghts? 


If so, you need the lar- 
gest and steadiest light 
possible, and should buy 
one of our 


COLUMBUS 


Round Wick Burners. 

It does not smoke or 
smell, is easy to take care 
of, and giv es the largest 
and best ght of any Kero- 

is sene Burner made. Can 

be used on any Lamp with 

| either No. 2 or No. 3 Col- 

| lar, and is handsome as 

well as useful. Uses Roch- 
ester Chimney. 

Every Burner plainly 
stamped 


“ COLUMBUS.” 


Will send pemnets to any address, on receipt of $1. 
Send for circular of our celebrated Connecticut Cen- 
tral Draft Lamp. ress, 








WALLACE & SONS, 


Ansonia, Coun., or 29 Chambers St., N. Y. 
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one! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, Iam ha Py y to say, through the merits ¢ +f, HAN- 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk wit 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send b 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
NEW PARLOR CAME. 
Patented Feb. 19, 1889-90. 
The whole world are 
being made happy with this 
Intensely Amusing Game. 
Mailed post-paid 
until Christ- 
mas. 























Post-paid, 


| Nickel, $1 

ig Beal" WASHINGTON, Elastic 
lished é Co r Cornhill & W sh. Sts. 
Reliable. NEW JERSEY, ELASTIC TIP CO. iam aN 


Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS, 






































































































Be Sok sh 


' 


| others will be paid back in slander of you, sometime, 
with interest. 


is generally mean to others, but he’s meaner yet to 
himself. 


is this: 


| *Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- J 
move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
“*Be saving, but don’t be stingy. The stingy man Also an excellent remedy for internal pains. [Adv. 


“*T could tell you a great many things that would makesa cheap cage, but without strength and stiffness. 
be good for you, but the greatest of them all, Willie, Bend it and it stays bent. When you buy such a cage, | 
you buy it for vermin, for they’ll lodge in it. The | 
“<* Whenever you use your jack-knife, always be sure; Heudryx Cage is not made thus. 
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ILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


- a 
About Bird-Cages. Ne. 17. 
Soft brass wire, soldered to hollow brass bands, 





[Adv. | To the Readers of ‘‘The Youth’s Companion.” 





| you shut it up and put it in your pocket when you're | 

done using it.’ 

The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly “Uncle Aaron said this last as if it were in-italics, 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | and the earnestness with which he uttered the words 
a year, payment in advance. impressed his advice on my mind. I followed his 


bie a pages tase of Footy Be | ys advice, about the knife, at least, with great care, and 


additional (ao toad eight—which is the number | I noticed that after that I never lost a knife, whereas 
a og te Ge cubes Wa | before I had never kept one more than a few weeks. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time “The habit of taking such good care of my knife | 
during the year. | made me careful of other things as well. I got an | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by. ; ; it ; - | 
hm chonld be made te iP Brst thee Money Order, | orderly habit out of it—a habit of taking note men- | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | tally of even the most ordinary and accustomed 


7 3 . D | : a 
pi a AR = | things as I did them—that has been worth a vast 





| 





A Beautiful ..—S«_|_—~ Wee ‘invite your special attention to 


Christmas Book)” turistwas presents, 


and two handsome Engrav- both useful and ornamental. Clocks, 
ings, suitable for framing, C Bronzes, Statuary Bisque and Terra 
& 


which are worth $1.25, all for Cotta Ware, Lamps, Toilet Articles, 
On receipt of only Twenty-nine Cents,.we will mail Fans, Umbrellas, Canes, Furs and 


t address, postage prepaid, a copy of ‘‘ Sunshine i 
for Little Children” and pa beaut | Engravings, Fur Garments, Dress Goods, Silks, 


required to register letters whenever requested to | amount to me.” 


0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. | 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot berre- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subseribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date. opposite. your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

ontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed to 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
MIND AND BODY. 


The power of the mind over the body in lowering 
its vitality is well known. Negroes waste away to 
death, when a “spell” is put upon them, and men 
of undoubted intelligence have been made sick by 
an intentional play upon their imagination. Fear 
blanches the cheeks ; shame crimsons the entire body ; 
and bad news takes away the appetite. 

In the same way the mind may invigorate the body. 
Hope and cheery views are wonderfully curative. 
Mental engrossment will often deaden exquisite 
pain. Many a drunkard has found his desire for 
liquor seemingly extinguished during a high state of 
religious feeling, to return ou his descending to his 
normal mental condition. A brave and cheerful 
frame of mind may keep one safe during the preva. 
lence of an epidemic. 

The royal touch for scrofula was once somewhat 
potent, but science has destroyed faith in it,a@nd thus 
rendered it powerless. Metallic tractors, supposed to 
possess magnetic power, wrought wonders, until 
wooden ones, and finally none at all, were found to be 
equally efficacious, if only the patient could be made 
to think so. 

Forty years ago the world was startled by electro- 
biology. A person could be rendered powerless to 
move his foot, or open his mouth; his taste could be 
utterly prevented; he could be made to think himself 
some one else and to act accordingly; he was sent on 
distant travels, bringing back wonderful reports, or 
was put to sleep at the will of the operator. The 
main agency employed was a small disk made of 
copper and zine, the patient taking it in his hand, 
and looking at it steadily for a few minutes. 

But, ten years later, Braid, of Enigland, was able to 
do the same things, and more, without any disk, by 
simply. fixing the gaze of his subject. The affected 
person fell into a peculiar sleep—from which came 
the mame hypnotism—somewhat resembling that of 
somuambulism, while his mind yielded itself to every 


which cannot be purchased in any other way for less 


fas WB | than One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. 


Velvets, Fine Furniture, China, Glass- 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 


The author of “Stirring Incidents in the Life of ‘a 


British Soldier” tells the following “incident” of his | 
earlier career. The instruction he enjoyed was about | 
as good as that given by the teacher who. taught that | 


When the inspector was about to visit the school on 
his professional tour, the master frequently instructed 
the pupils individually on such questions as he thought 
most likely to be put by the examining officer. 

“Tommy, my boy,” said he to me one day, *‘should 
the inspector ask you what shape is the earth, I will 
hold this snuff-box in my hand, which will remind 
you that the earth is round.” 

At the examination several questions were asked 
by the inspector. The boy next me was asked, “What 
shape is the earth?” ‘Long, sir,” was the answer. 
“How do you know that it is long?” said the officer. 
“Because I was an hour coming to school this morn- 
ing, sir, so I know it must be long.”” “You might be 
two hours walking to school,” said he, ‘but that does 
not prove that the earth is long.” 

“Next boy!” said the imspector. ‘‘What shape is 
the earth?” The master, through mistake, took his 
square snuff-box, which he always used on Sunday, 
from his pocket, instead of the round one which he 
used on week-days, seatompes I made answer, 
“Square on Sunday, and round on week-days, sir.”’ 

“Oh!” said the official. ‘“That’s a curious freak of 
nature. Why do you think so?” said he. ‘Because 
master’s snuff-box is square on Sunday and round on 
other days,” said I, with a conscious. pride at having 
answered the question. 


——_ 


SEEING THE EGRESS. 


A new sorrow has been added to childhood. It 
befell a party of English children at a cireus last 
summer. They had seen the main performance, and, 


“The-earth is flat or round, just as the parent pleases.” | — 





“Sunshine” is a large folio magazine, edited by the | Ware, and thousands of other articles. 
Rev. J. Henry Smythe, D. D., LL. D., and the engrav- 


ings are lithoed water colors by Ida Waugh, the great | PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, | Information as to goods and prices 
48 to 52 West 23d St., New York City. |cheerfully given. Let us hear from 
f you. Mention “ Youth’s Companion.” 


For Holiday Gifts, 


A special line of Duchesse Lace Hand- 
kerchiefs, in Fancy Boxes, at $2.50, $3.00, 
$4.00 up to $10.00 each. 

Point Lace Handkerchiefs from $10.00 
| to $25.00 each. 
| Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, plain, hemstitched 
and white or colored embroidered, per half 
dozen, in fancy boxes, $1, $1.25 and $1.50. 
| Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, fine embroidered, 
| white or colored, one or two in each box, 

$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 up to $3.00. 
Gentlemen’s, hemstitched, plain and 
| colored borders, per half dozen, $1.50, $2.00 
land $2.50. 
| Children’s, colored border, per half doz- 
en, 25 cents, 40 cents and 65 cents; Misses’, 
hemstitched and embroidered, $1.00, $1.25, 
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like many children in all lands, longed with a great 
longing for a glimpse of the side-shows. By dint of | 
coaxing nurse, and scraping together all the small 
money in their pockets, they were able at last to buy | 
their way beyond the goal of their ambition, the 
entrance to the tent. 


In great joy and bewilderment they rushed past the 
taker of tickets. What to look at tirst—that was the 
question. One beckoned in one direction, another in 
the Dongen and complete demoralization seemed 
probable, until a child who had been spelling out a 
sign not far away cried, ‘Come along—this way—I | 


hurrying heels. When they colleeted themselves and 

ooked about, what was their dismay to find them- 
selves once more in the great, cold world, outside the 
tent! 

The cause of their distress had been the sign, “This 
Way to the Egress!” Thinking he had found a new 
animal, somet ning. perhaps, between a tigress and a 
negress, presumably a female eager, the little fellow 
had made a most unhappy blunder. 


+ --- 


QUITE TIME. 


have it—best of all!” and the troop followed at his 


Joyo Goat Rugs. 
‘Alsomeny other vericties 
Rare & curious Rits 
Tp large quontities 
IP, Wat very low prices 
illustrates Catalogue. 


C:C: 
GuptHer’s Sops. 
184 Fiera Ave. 
WY. 
NEVIUS & HAVILAND'S | 
Spring Shade Rollers 


(FACTORY—VERGENNES, VT.) 
are sold by the Leading Upholsterers 










$1.50 up to $3.00. 

Black Silk Drapery Nets. in Dress Pat- 
| terns of eight vards, at $6.00, $8.00, $10.00 
| and $12.00 each pattern. 

Hand-run Spanish Searfs; $2.00, $2.50, 

$3.00 up to $10.00 each. Hand-run Span- 
ish Fichus, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00 and upwards. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 














Fast 





A recent wedding in England was so interrupted 
that the friends of the wedded pair found special 
reason to congratulate them when the ceremony was 
at last over. 

All went merrily until the bridegroom was called 
upon to produce the wedding ring. In vain he felt 
in his trousers’ pocket for the indispensable trifle. 
Nothing could be found, except a hole through which 





suggestion of - tlie’ operator. More recently it has 
been found that suggestive hypnotism. can be em. 
ployed:in many cases for the eure of disease. Thou- 
sauds ef persons have been so treated, 

The ‘celebrated Doctor Carpenter, in his work on 
Mental Physiology, gives an explanation of the 


above phenomena. But whatever the explanation, | 


it applies, doubtless, to the cures of Roman Catholics 
at Lourdes, to mind-cures generally, and to the cures 
effected by so-called Christian science. 


- +. 
VALUABLE ADVICE. 


A well-known business man of New York who 
died recently, and who was as much honored for his 
high character and generosity as for the million of 
dollars which he possessed, used to attribute his suc- 
cess in life, as many other men have done, to a “good 
talking-to” which he received in his boyhood from an 
elderly and benevolent relative. 

“It was my Uncle Aaron,” this gentleman said, 
“who, I think, gave me the bit of practical advice 
which I haye remembered oftenest. It was one 
summer day when I was visiting at his house. It had 
set in to rain very hard, and Uncle Aaron came up 
out of the field, put his horses into the barn, and 
came into his little workshop to tinker up some butter 
firkins. 

“Some question that I asked led him to turn to me 
and say: 

“*Now, Willie, I am going to give you a little bit 


of advice, and I want you to remember and follow it | 


all your life. 
“*In the first place, always go to church. Perhaps 
some people can lead a decent life and get to heaven 


without it, and they might get to Boston without | 
travelling on any road. But the road’s the safest | 


place, and it’s just so with the church. You're liable 
to wander if you don’t stick to it. 


“*Always tell the truth and be honest. Nobody 


ought to be told why he should do that. 
“* ‘Never repeat anything bad about your neighbors. 
Any little compliment of slander that you pay to 


the ring had evidently fallen into the high boot, which 


he to do? 

“Take your boot off,” said the parson. 

The suspense and silence were painful. The organ- 
| ist, at the priest’s bidding, struck up a “voluntary.” 
| The young men removed his boot, the ring was found, 
also a hole in the stocking, and the worthy minister 
| remarked, evidently with more than the delay of the 
| ceremony in mind, ‘‘Young man, it is time you were 

married.” 
—o 


UNSELFISH. 


One of our exchanges prints a story of a small boy 
who had implicit confidence in Santa Claus, and was 


eagerly looking forward to Christmas. 


| One morning, shortly before the happy holiday, his 
| mother found him in the parlor, where the fire had 
| gone out, with his mouth at the open door of the 
| Stove. 

“Pleathe, Thanta Clauth,” he was saying, “bring 
| me a thled, a pair of big wubber bootth, tooue candy, 
a thlate, and mamma a new dweth.” 

“Why, Tommy,” said his mother, “Santa Claus 
cannot afford to bring you all those things. You 
should not ask for so much. It is selfish.” 

Tommy’s face clouded for a minute; then it grew 
bright with an idea, and returning to the stove, he 
called up the chimney : 

“Pleathe, Thanta Clauth, you needn’t mind the 
dweth!” 


—_——_@—___—__. 


TO END HIS DAYS. 


It is well to be satisfied with one’s abiding place, if 
| one has to live in it, even if it is not very attractive. 


A gentleman who was travelling through one of | 
| the most insalubrious districts of India found living 
there an Irishman of very contented appearance. 

“I don’t see how you can live ina place,” said the 
traveller, ““where people die so thick and fast.” 

“Tell me the place, sorr,” said the man, “where 
payple niver die; tell me the place, an’ I’ll go there 
| mesilf to end me days!” 


——_—_<>= —_ 


“JOHN,” said a lady to her coachman, as he was on 
| his way to the polls, to vote, “are you going to exer- 
| cise the franchise to-day?” ‘Which of the horses is 
| that, mum?” inquired John. 


is affected by young men of that district. What was | a THE VERMONT,” 11-8 inch, 


throughout the World under 3 Brands: 


“THE PEOPLE’S,” small but 


| sure, for the million. | 
“THE EFFICIENT,” 1 & 1 1-4in.,| 


Wood and Tin for Retail Trade. 


COLORS. 

















Special Gilt-edged Trade. 


The most Successful Relief 
Material on the Market. Bold by 

A Practical Decorative Nov-| _ ll Relail 
elty, in a large variety of designs| Dry Goods Houses. 


for Residences, Public Buildings, 


Theatres, Cafes & Railway Cars. WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS. 
PRINTS. 
STRICTLY 


406 Broadway, New York, | 
_ iy inva!) as 
vex. The King of Frieze” vi: 
ys, FOR FARMERS, TEAMSTERS, RAILROAD-MEN, DRIVERS, 
\ .’ CONDUCTOR and all who require an unusually strong and warm Ulster 
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BEST 
CALICO 
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that will stand the severest wear and weather. 


0 WHOM MAY CONCERN 
PRICE 


IT Cc . 
In py 1889, the STANDARD CLOTHING COMPANY 
$ I 2. 


sent me a Dark Oxford Mix Frieze Ulster, which they call their 
“King of Frieze,” with the request to give it the hardest possible 
wear be the balance of the winter, It was a very wet 
Prepaid to any 
Express Office 
in United States. 





season, and I wore the coat daily in my business, and found it 
— as they represented it, impervious to water and snow. I 
have the ulster in use now, and can confidently recommend it 
as the most desirable, Ay warmest ulster that I have ever 
owned. The price of the “ King of Frieze,” $12, brings it within 
the reach of every hack driver, herdic driver, car driver, or any 
one whose business is out of doors, and who needs a coat that 
will shed water or snow. 


JaMEs M. Tarpox, Superintendent Herdic-Phaeton Co., Boston. 
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refunded if the Ulster is unsatisfactory. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO., 395 Washington Street, Boston. 


&@ Out-of-town customers can order by sending Breast Measure only. Money 
y 














DEC. 18, 1890. 
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life-like ; the perfection of the lithographic art in 12 colors. 
5c. in stamps, or two for Sc. 
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‘THE above is an exact copy of our SCOTT’S EMULSION — for ma entitled ‘May Blossoms,” 


most natural and 


If you have not obtained one from your druggist, we will gladly mail one on receipt of 


SCOTT’S EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES is the great remedial 


agent for 


Wasting Diseases—probably no food medicine in existence is so potent in building up and restoring the wasting conditions of children and adults as this 


PALATABLE EMULSION. 
life in the latter stages of the disease. 


ordinary cough remedies fail. REMEMBER IT IS PALATABLE. 
















A H A, | 


and this popular non-intoxicant is rapidly supplanting tea and coffee 
as a national beverage. In advance of all other Cocoas stands Van 
Houten’s, which is universally declared to be perfectly free from fat, easily 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious and a stimulant without any 
depressing after effects. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa was introduced upon high recom- 
mendation into the households, and is used at present at the courts, 
of many of the Royal families in Europe. An English 
journal of high authority says: ‘None of the numerous Cocoas 
have as yet equalled this inventor's in solubility, agreeable taste, 
and 1utritive qualities. Its purity is beyond question—once tried, 
always used.” The senior physician of the London Court Hospital 
has;used this brand of Cocoa for many years. It is strongly recom- 
mended to Students and all whose duties involve much wear and 
tvar, whether mental or physical. For these reasons, it has earned 
the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE. 
insiet wpon Your grocer oF woorckeaper ordering Ve for 7Oe ane Ske BO MERU Ber ep is covqumeeen, 
one- half and one pound cone, ze If not obtainable, cnihese & cunt to aliner Vom Mitusen & Zoon, 


106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a can will be sent - mail, IF YOU MENTION THE 
YourH’s ComPANION. Prepared only by Van Houten Kae, Zoon, Weesp, Hol ¥ 


Van Houten’s Cocoa. . . . . . Best and Goes Farthest. 


For the early stages of Consumption it is the most effective remedy, 


and, if ‘it will not absolutely cure, will give comfort and prolong 


Tt is a most perfect specific for Colds and Chronic Coughs, relieving the cold at once and building up the system when 
The most sensitive person can take it. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Cuemists, 132 


All we ask is a trial. 


AND 134 SoutH FirtrH AvenuE, NEW YORK. 









is often a “happy thought,” 
and Beecham’s Patent Pills 
are the most wonderful anti- 
dote yet discovered for 
Bilious and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Sick Headache and 


Weak Stomach. 
of these Pills, costing only twenty-five cents, 
A Box constitutes a family medicine chest. Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Giddiness, Full- 
ness, Swelling after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Flushiugs of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep and all nervous 
and trembling sensations are cured by using these Pills. 
minutes, and pain, apprehension 


The First and uncertainty can be avoided by : 


having a box always at hand wherever you are,—in the house, on 
the train, on the steamer—ready for immediate use. 


Safe, Painless, vase’ sfutnar™ in 
will Save many doctors 


bills if promptly taken. Some idea of how generally this is un- 
derstood can be had from the statement that BrEcHAm’s PILLs 
have the /argest sale of any proprietary medicine in the world. 


dose will give relief in twenty 





harmless, do not gripe, 
but are effectual, and 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 and 367 Canal St., 
New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S 
PILLS on receipt of price, 25 cents,— but inquire first. Correspondents 
will please mention “The Youth’s Companion.” 
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